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nobody can deny or has ever denied. Now, the remedy for a violation 
of a State constitution by a State Legislature lies, in the American 
system, in an appeal either to the people of the State or the State 
courts ; but here comes the President and recommends that it be reme 
died by an Act of Congress giving the Governor of the State the 
power of judging of the qualifications of the members of the Legis- 
lature, and putting such persons into it as he thinks proper. What 
makes the muddle all the greater is that there is nothing whatever to 
prevent the Georgia Legislature expelling its colored members next 
year or the year after again; and, indeed, there is every reason to be- 
lieve, if we may judge by what is passing in Tennessee, that they will 
do so. And what then? Another Act of Congress, and more threats 
of “military government”? The great difference between “a govern 


ment of laws ” and one of men has always been supposed to be, that under 


| the government of laws one knows what he may do or not do, not to 


| day only, 
| Tule of conduct may change from hour to hour. 


but a month hence; while under a government of men one’s 


In this Georgia mat- 


| ter, however, we seem likely to have something like a display of indi- 


ConeGREss opened on Monday, and as usual a large number of bills 


were at once introduced, the most remarkable being one by Mr. Trum- 
bull, making it a misdemeanor for any Senator or Representative to 
recommend any candidate for office, unless his opinion is asked for in 
writing by the Executive. The design of this, as explained by Mr. 
Trumbull in his speech—and the same idea, we may mention, is set out 
with great clearness in the last North American Review, by Mr. H. B. 
Adams—is to restore the balance between the different branches of the 
Government, which has been destroyed by the absorption of the ap- 
pointing power by individual members of Congress. It is almost use- 
less to hope for the passage of such a measure as yet, but its mere 
introduction shows the tendency of public opinion. Mr. Sumner has 
introduced a bill to remove the existing restrictions on the amount of 
national bank circulation, provided the Secretary of the Treasury with- 
draws from circulation legal-tenders of the same amount as the ad- 
ditions made to the bank-bills. General Butler is again at work for 
the repeal of the Tenure-of-Office Act, and Mr. Finkelburg proposes to 
establish a uniform system of naturalization, which is sorely needed. 
The tariff war may be said to have already begun in the Committee of 
Ways and Means, and the protectionists are threatening to oppose the 
printing of Mr. Wells’s forthcoming report, as it is said to contain very 
unpleasant things. There is talk of their coming down a little—about 
$2 on pig-iron—but it is doubtful if the really orthodox will submit to 
anything of the kind. In fact, Judge Kelley is said to be in favor of 
an increase. Their concessions will be, it is rumored, on tea, sugar, 
and coffee. 





The President’s message is short and in the main good, but is want- 


He recommends that a law be passed authorizing the Governor of 
Georgia to convene the members originally elected to the State Legis- 
lature, including those since expelled, and administer the oath himself, 
and, in fact, decide on their qualifications. The Georgia affair has 
now, we frankly confess, or will have, if this recommendation be 
adopted, got beyond our comprehension. The State was readmitted 
to the Union by law; the members of the Legislature afterwards vio- 
lated their own constitution, as their own Supreme Court; has decided, 
in expelling certain members ; but their right to judge of the qualifi- 
cations of these members by parliamentary law and immemorial usage 








| 
| 





| to independent nations at war with each other. 
ing in clearness and decision on some of the more important points. | 


vidual caprice clothed in the forms of legislation. 


The President recommends a “ gradual return” 
which is, indeed, the only kind of return possible; most of the decla 
mation against a “sudden” return being like warnings against a too 
rapid growth in virtue; advises that the Treasury be authorized to re- 
deem its own paper at a certain fixed price whenever presented, as a 
safeguard against violent fluctuations in the value of greenbacks, a 
perfectly valueless suggestion ; the reduction of the income-tax to three 
per cent. (which would be as productive as five per cent. if the Civil 
Service was reformed), and the increase of the National Bank circula- 
tion to replace the outstanding three per cent. certificates, which amount 
to about forty-seven fnillions; the creation of an officer to be called 
the Commissioner of Customs Revenue (who can be of very little use 
as long as the present system of officering the custom-houses is per- 
sisted in); the raising of the salaries of certain other revenue officials ; 
and an addition of * dignity ” to the office of Commissioner of Internal 
Revenue. 


to specie payments, 


One of the most important parts of the message is that which 
treats of foreign affairs. With regard to Cuba, while expressing sym. 
pathy with the insurgents, the President lays it down that the conduct 
of the Administration should be regulated strictly by the rules of in- 
ternational law; that the insurgent force in the island has at no time 
assumed. such proportions as to justify the recognition of it as a belli- 
gerent ; but “ maintains the principle that this nation is its own judge 
when to accord the rights of belligerency either to a people struggling 
to free themselves from a government they believe to be oppressive, or 
” Mr. Sumner will 
doubtless read this passage with some chagrin, as his doctrine ig 
that the compensation is due from England for the Alabama claims 
not simply for the computable material damage, but for the exercise by 
Great Britain of the right of judging when to accord the “rights of 
belligerency to a people struggling to be free.” The Spanish gunboats, 
the President says, he seized on the demand of the Peruvian Minister, 
who “ made representations that a state of war existed between Spain 
and Peru.” The President can hardly have been ignorant that the 
Peruvian Minister also maintained last winter that,a state of war 
did not exist between Spain and Peru, and that his learned argu- 
ment on this subject is now on file in the State |Department; and 
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his maintenance of the contrary thesis this year was, therefore, 
not worth noticing, much less acting on. Inthe paragraph immedi- 
ately preceding, too, the President mertions that the mediation of the 
United States between Spain and Peru had actually been accepted, 


The Nation. 


and that a commission was to meet at Washington this winter for the | 


“ settlement of outstanding difficulties. Finally, he dismisses the sub- 
ject of the gunboats by saying that the Peruvian minister having taken 
no further steps for their detention, “he did not feel authorized to 
detain the property of a nation with which we were at peace, on a 
mere executive order, and had therefore referred the matter to the 
courts to decide.” There is, however, nothing on this showing for the 
courts to decide. They pass on the complaints and charges of the Gov- 
ernment, and if the Government makes no complaint, the courts have 
no more to say about the gunboats than about the private property of 
the Spanish minister. 
minister has ably shown, and as Spain has not ventured to deny, there 
is no more reason for bringing the gunboats before the courts than for 
detaining them on “‘a mere executive order.” What the President 
says is very like the speech of a police justice who should say, “This 
man having been brought before me by a prosecutor who acknowl- 
edged himself guilty of perjury, and on charges which I myself know 
to be false, and which indeed he himself abandoned at the hearing, 
I have determined to commit the prisoner fully for trial, and let him 
vindicate himself, if he can, before a jury of his countrymen.” 


_The Presidential reference to the Alabama affair, we are sorry to 
say, throws no light on it whatever, and we know as little now about 
the time and manner of its settlement as we did before. The points in 
which the Johnson-Clarendon treaty was defective are indeed pointed 
out, but then that treaty is now as dead and gone as the Pragmatic 
Sanction. What we want to know is, what is to take its. place; and on 
this we get no light from any quarter. Senator Sumner’s claim for 
consequential as well as actual damages, which he made as plain as 
language could make it, but which he and his friends have ever since 
stoutly denied he ever made at all, the President seems to revive in a 
vague way; and he hints at some kind of moral satisfaction from Eng- 
iand as necessary to a proper settlement of the question. But what 
the nature of this satisfaction is he does not indicate. Is it an apo- 
logy? If so, for what—the belligerency proclamation or the sailing of 
the Alabama, or both? Is it the intention of the Administration to 
ask for such apology, and do they expect to get it? and if they do not 
get it, what will they do—fight or wait, intending to fight? What will 
be proper compensation for England’s share in protracting the war, 
and how will her share be separated from that of France, and of the 
Democratic party? How, too, is the indirect damage she did—such as 
raising the rates of insurafice—to be computed ? On what rule, as set- 
tled by what precedents? These are all questions the public would 
like to have answered, and the message answers none of them. We 
have had enongh declamatory complaints about the matter, and enough 
refutation of Mr. Reverdy Johnson. Mr. George Bemis, who is in 
Europe, has written a pamphlet on his correspondence, in which he 
again slays him; but then, if Mr. Bemis were here, he would know 
that the public mind has got far past Mr. Johnson's treaty, and longs 
for something new. 


The rest of the message is comparatively unimportant, containing 
nothing new in the way of suggestion, and we are sorry to say nothing 
with regard to the condition of the Civil Service, which has formed the 
great scandal of General Grant's administration, and illustrations of 
which are cropping out every day. The President alleges what is 
quite true, that the territory of the United States is capable of main- 
taining a population of 500,000,000. He might have added that at 
the present rate of increase it will contain more than that number 
within a century from this time. We shall then have 500,000 office- 
holders, and at each change of administration, at a very moderate com- 
putation, five million candidates for office, and about one million 
“men inside politics” pushing their claims; se that the new Presi- 
dent of that period will be pursued, during the months of March, 
April, and May of the year of his inauguration, by seven millions and 


Spain and Peru being at peace, as the Peruvian | 
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a half of males and females, of whom certainly half will make their 
way to the seat of government, the remainder only writing letters, 
Supposing him to live and preserve his faculties into the summer, the 
“rotating” will then begin, and at least one million of men and women 
will begin to whirl, some in and some out, and half a million of “men 
inside politics” to swear, and the result must be left to the imagina 
tion. One striking feature of that great period will be, if things go 
on as at present, a gigantic national lunatic asylum, for cabinet minis 
ters and ex-Presidents, where they will be gorgeously supported at the 
public expense, after having distributed the offices. But we trust that, 
after all this vision will never be realized, and we shall shortly see in 
the United States fifty millions of people attending diligently to their 
own affairs, and employing fifty thousand honest and intelligent men 
and women, at good wages, and with fixity of tenure, to look after the 
machinery of government for them. Mr. Cox, of the Department of 


the Interior, is the only one of the Secretaries, if we are not mistaken, 








who in his report lays his finger on this great Civil Service sore, and 
asks for the remedy, which he does forcibly and manfully. 


The principal point in Mr. Boutwell’s report is his exposition of his 
plan for a return to specie payments. It consists, as was generally sur 
mised, of the issue of a four and a half per cent. loan of $1200,000,000, 
in three classes, running for twenty, twenty-five, and thirty years 
respectively, and all exchangeable for five-twenties ; and the concession 
to the Secretary of the power of contracting the currency to the extent 
of $2,600,000 every month. But Mr. Boutwell believes the return can- 
not be thought of till the larger part of the five-twenty bonds have 
been withdrawn from the hands of the present European holders— 
mostly speculators, Mr. Boutwell thinks, who would in a panic flood 
the market here with them—and their place supplied by his four 
and a half per cent. bond, which would be held in the main by capital- 
ists as an investment. He thinks that as long as bonds are sent abroad 
in large quantities, and are liable to return for gold, we dare not offer 
to pay in specie ; and he apparently looks forward toa time when “ the 
products of industry exported shall be equal substantially to the pro 
ducts of other countries imported,” and then, he says, “ there will be no 
demand for specie for export.” But “equal” in what? He cannot 
mean bulk or weight, and must mean value; but if the time ever comes 
when the value of the imports is “substantially the same” here as the 
value of the exports, trade will stop, for dealers on both sides expect 
to make by the transaction. Moreover, Mr. Boutwell seems to overlook 
the fact that gold is one of our products, and that the larger portion 
of it is good for nothing except to export. We must say, too, that we 
look on that glorious time when bonds will no longer be exported from 
the United States, and all our work done with our own capital, as a 
dream—sweet, it may be, but still a dream. Bonds will always go 
abroad in a steady and rapid flow as long as this country offers a bound 
less field for investment, and foreigners are willing to take six or seven 
per cent. for money on which Americans can make twenty. 





The Cuban Junta are working vigorously, and petitions, got up by 
them, which are said to be miles long, and signed by “men in na- 
tions,” are now circulated by them, calling for the recognition of Cuban 
independence or something. The President’s reference in his mes- 
sage to the Cuban business is not of an encouraging nature, it is true, 
and neither is the approaching release of the Spanish gunboats, but 
then Congress is meeting, and it is in Congress that the Junta wil] now 
do most of its work. The Cuban bonds are said to be so numer- 
ous in Washington that we fear they will decline in the market, but 
they will in the meantime inspire many an orator. The Cuban 
army and government remain as shadowy as ever; but there is a 
Cuban constitution we know, for we have read it. There is news 
from the island of a bloody and ferocious repression of a real or sus- 
pected slave rising, and the condition of affairs is indeed such that it 
would be an act of mercy for our Government either to declare boldly 
that it will never interfere, or else interfere at once. The hope of some 
help from this country is just sufficiently strong to keep the interior of 
the island in a state of anarchy, without doing anything to create or 
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romote organized resistance to the Spaniards. The District Court of 
North Carolina has decided in the Hornet case that there is no such 
“ people, district, or colony” as Cuba or the Cuban Republic known 
to the United States as belligerents, and though an appeal from this 
has been taken to the Circuit Court, the question may perhaps be 
considered settled. The courts see foreign affairs only through the 


eyes of the Executive, and the Executive has not as yet seen Cuba, 





We have discussed the Richardson tragedy elsewhere, but we feel 
pound, in justification of what we have said, to add one word on Mr- 
Beccher’s defence of himself at the funeral. If it be true that, asa 
newspaper correspondent, Richardson's conduct during the war entitled 
him to Mr. Beecher’s sympathy and support under the consequences of 
a successful attempt to get a woman away from her husband for the 
purpose of marrying her himself, we are driven to the conclusion that 
service in the war in any capacity operates as a general indulgence 
during the remainder of a man’s natural life. Tetzel himself never 
claimed anything half as extraordinary as this. Some of the brethren 
came very near asserting this in some of their sermons on “soundness 
on the main question,” but we never expected anything like it from 
Mr. Beecher. But it is a theory that will hardly hold water. As 
Macaulay has well remarked, it is no answer to a charge of furious 
driving in the streets to say that aman behaved well at Waterloo. 
The war has indeed had a most deplorable effect in enabling hundreds 
of notorious rogues to cover up their past rascalities, but it has not 
created a class of “chartered libertines.” Moreover, we cannot help 
saying that the comparison of Richardson to “a dead lion,” and his 
assailants to “vile things,” and “beetles,” and “flies,” and “ crawl- 
ing worms,” was, considering everything, singularly inapt. If there 
ever was a case in which the public judgment on a man’s conduct was 
loudly challenged by himself and his friends, it was Richardson's. 
The New York Jribune teemed for two days with what were really 
covert defiances hurled at people who thought it was not, as Mr. 
Beecher says, “prudential” for a married woman to transfer her 
affections to another man than her husband, and go with her lover to 
another house, and there occupy what was to all intents and purposes 
the same room with him, and for the man to announce in print that as 
soon as she got a divorce he was going to marry her. People who say 
that a person who so doing came to his death, died as a trespasser and 
wrong-doer, may be foolish, or misguided, or impetuous, but the man 
isnot a “dead lion,” and they are not vermin. The public and press 
were, we believe, very willing to allow Mr. Richardson to die in peace, 
and Mrs. McFarland to sorrow in seclusion, but when called loudly to 
gather round his bedside and admire him, and acquit him, they natu- 
rally grew indignant. We think one moral of the affair is, that when 
you see in the New York 7rilune that the young lions of that journal are 
having a good roar, don’t get your hat and rush out to see what the 
matter is. Wait till they have done. A hundred to one nothing 1s the 
matter, and in any case you will fare better in your house than 
mingling in the crowd around the cage. 





Mr. Beecher’s charge of adultery against McFarland, interpolated 
by him in the reporteof the address at the funeral, even if true, ought 
not, we think, to have been so interpolated without giving the public 
notice of the fact that it had not been uttered. But, if we are 
rightly informed, an attempt was made to fasten this charge on 
McFarland by his wife when she first began to take measures to 
procure a separation; and it was her total failure to produce any 
evidence of it which led to her resort to the Indiana courts; and of 
the proceedings there he had no notice. They were, therefore, what- 
ever they may have been by the law of that State, by the moral 
law a mockery, a delusion, and a snare; and we hold it to be a public 
scandal that such divorces should be recognized as valid by any person 
in this State authorized to celebrate marriage. The practice of doing 
80 reduces the law of this State, which refuses divorces except for 
adultery, almost to a nullity; and to the law of this State residents in 
the State owe what support it is in their power to give. We trust the 
effect of this McFarland affair will be to make ministers more careful 








whenever they are not well acquainted with the antecedents of parties 
presenting themselves for marriage. 





The Woman's Rights movement has received an impulse within the 
last fortnight from the formation of a new association, which has held 
its first convention at Cleveland (Ohio), and elected Henry Ward 
Beecher president. It cuts loose, as we understand it, from the organ- 
ization in this city headed by the conductors of the Reve/ution, which 
organ is now in deep disfavor. In fact, the mere mention of an “ or- 
gan” at the Cleveland Convention seemed to rouse indignation, so 
bitter, apparently, has been the general experience with regard to this 
particular means of reaching the popular heart. Most of the leaders 
of the movement have given in their adhesion to the Cleveland organ- 
ization, which is now fairly afloat; and, in the belief of many of the 
members, female suffrage is not far off. The “ Woman's Parliament” 
in this city seems in a bad way—Mrs. Peirce, who was its chief pro- 
jector, having withdrawn from it. The body, whatever it be, out of 
which the parliament was to be made, however, still meets once a 
week, and discusses all kinds of subjects, including specie payments, 
We need hardly say these debates are exhaustive, and are making the 
publie long for the admission of women to our legislatures, The ides 
of a “ parliament,” however, seems to be undergoing obscuration—as 
the body is sometimes called a *“ council,” and one lady suggested that 
it be called a “ pow-wow,” if that would “ help along the cause.” Un- 
less we are greatly mistaken, the Richardson affair has been to the 
whole movement, in this part of the world, at least, what shipping a 
green sea is to a vessel, and we respectfully recommend taking in sail, 
sending some of the passengers below, and putting a man or two more 
at the wheel. As we have all along said, the woman question is, per 
excellence, a delicate question, ind won't bear as much wild talk as many 
of its advocates have been in the habit of indulging in on other sub- 
jects. Marriage and the paternity of children happen to be closely 
connected with it, and on these subjects the g white male” is easily 
roused, and so is a very considerable and respectable portion of the 
“white female.” It will be well, therefore, not to abuse him too much, 
because, wretched a creature as he is, and short as is the time which is 
to elapse before he is to be put in his proper place, he has still an im- 
mense deal to do with the ordering of society. Of course, female suf- 
frage does not necessarily touch the marriage-relation—we know that 
as well as anybody; but then there is an enormous number of persons 
who think it does, and who are as obstinate as mules. 


The foreign news of the week is unimportant, or nearly so. The 
cause of “the parliamentary empire,” as M. Guizot calls it, is evidently 
growing. The “Left” has issued an address, signed by twenty-six of 
the leaders, containing a programme of its operations during the 
coming session of the Legislature. It is going to call the Government 
to account for not convening the Corps Législatif sooner; for making 
such a fuss about the disorders in the streets last June, and then offer- 
ing no explanation; and for the recent bloody suppression of certain 
riots in the manufacturing districts. It also means to propose, as re- 
forms, an absolute prohibition of the Government practice of gerry- 
mandering the electoral districts; the abolition of the electoral test- 
oath; the election of mayors; the municipal independence of Paris 
and Lyons; the repeal of Article 75 of the Constitution (protecting 
functionaries from prosecution); and complete, instead of as now 
limited, freedom of meeting and of the press. It also blows a powerful 
blast against the doctrine of “delegation,” as we call it, or the “imper- 
ative mandate,” as the French call it, which makes the representative 
the mere mouthpiece of the majority of his constituents, and bound to 
obey their orders. The deputies say they will not take orders from 
anybody, and will consult their conscience alone. This address gives 
great satisfaction. Ledru Rollin has abandoned the field, and the 
latest news says that Emile Ollivier, who, while in general sympathy 
with the Left, represents its peculiar hostility to personal government, 
has succeeded in securing the adhesion of 37 Liberals of the famous 
116, and my now be called on in the old parliamentary way to form a 
ministry. 
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THE FUTURE OF LEGAL TENDERS. 


For several years past the Supreme Court of the United States has 
had before it for decision several lawsuits, on appeal from lower courts, 
which involve the question of the constitutionality or unconstitution- 
ality of the so-called Legal Tender Act. For various reasons, the deci- 
sion of this question by the Supreme Court has been delayed. It is 
quite uncertain when the decision will be rendered, 


There are some who believe that the question will never be decided: 
In the meantime, this delay piques men’s curiosity; the uncertainty 
exercises a certain fascination over certain minds; mysterious announce- 
ments are occasionally made of an approaching decision, followed by 
still more mysterious counter-announcements of the grave reasons of 
state which still prevent the action of the Court; and the whole ques- 
tion is so little understood that the public mind is gradually working 
itself up intu a state of excitement concerning it utterly dispropor- 
tioned to its real importance, while many persons look forward to the 
fatal day of the decision with much the same feeling of half con- 
temptuous fear that characterizes nervous people when they speak of 
the coming comet or the approaching absorption of our planet by the 
sun. There is just now one of these periodical scares among business 
men, and we are in receipt of several enquiries as to our opinion of the 
approaching decision. 

It is, however, entirely useless to renew the discussion of what 
the decision of the Supreme Court may be, or when it is likely to 
be rendered. Whatever may be the gossip of the Street or the clubs, 
no one can know what the Court will do. We will only again call at- 
tention to the probable effect of the decision when rendered. Of 
course, if the decision should be that the law is constitutional, every- 
body understands that nothing would be changed. It is the possible 
decision against its constitutionality that is looked forward to with so 
much dread, Now, what is the law that is to be decided upon? It is 
a law passed by the Uniftd States Congress, authorizing the Secretary 
of the Treasury to borrow one hundred and fifty millions of dollars 
(since repeatedly increased), and to issue therefor a similar amount of 
non-interest-bearing United States promises to pay, now known as 
greenbacks, and declaring that these promises to pay, these green- 
backs, shall be a legal tender in payment of all debts, public or pri- 
vate, except customs duties on goods imported from abroad. There is 
no question about the constitutionality of that part of the law which 
authorizes the issue of these greenbacks. They are under all circum- 
stances promises to pay, legitimately issued, and destined undoubtedly 
to be at some time or other redeemed or paid according to promise. It 
is only that part of the law which declared these promises to be a 
legal tender, which compelled every one to accept them in payment of 
all debts then existing, that is called in question. It would be practi- 
cally useless to discuss that question here. Constitutional or unconsti- 
tutional, it was undoubtedly a measure of injustice and spoliation, 
justifiable in the minds of the public by the supposed invincible neces- 
sities of war. It was passed, and almost universally accepted. What- 
ever doubts may have been entertained at the time, were not generally 
acted upon. It was a time of severe commercial and financial depres- 
sion. It was a time when very little money of any kind was in circu- 
lation anywhere. It was a time when it was extremely difficult to 
obtain a settlement of a debt in any money. Under these circumstances 
the new money was not only accepted, but accepted with avidity. Few 
thought that it would ever fall to a great discount against gold. Many 
believed that the legal-tender clause would always keep it at par with 
gold. With rare exceptions, every one accepted it. All debts due, all 
contracts then maturing, were settled in greenbacks; and, whatever 
the decision of the Supreme Court may be, there can be no going back 
to settlements actually made, But some persons accepted settlements 
under protest, ang appealed to the courts. These are the cases now to 
be adjudicated. If the Supreme Court decides that the Legal Tender 
Act was unconstitutional, then whoever accepted greenbacks in pay- 
ment of a debt contracted prior to the 25th of February, 1862 (and 
protested against such payment in legal form), will undoubtedly be 
entitled to recover the difference between the value of gold and green- 
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backs at the time of payment. This is one class of contracts to be 
affected by the decision. The next class consists of debts contracteq 
prior to the date of the law, and not yet due, such as railroad ang 
other long mortgages, State and city loans, etc. If the act is uncon. 
stitutional, then all this class of debts will be payable hereafter, prin- 
cipal and interest,in gold. There is not—there cannot be—any dispute 


| among rational men as to the effect of the Court’s decision on these 
It is far from im- | 


possible that a long time may elapse before a decision is arrived at- | 


two classes of contracts. Nor have recent decisions in various other 
courts left any doubt as to the obligation to pay in gold all contracts 
made in gold since the passage of the Legal Tender Act. 

The only class of contracts concerning which grave doubts exist in 
the public mind are contracts made since the passage of the act, which 
are payable “ in currency,” or merely in “ dollars,” without any further 
specification. The fear is very widely entertained that, ifthe act were 
declared unconstitutional, all these contracts would be payable in gold, 
There cannot be much ground for this fear. The principle is too wel] 
established in law, that a contract is to be interpreted according to the 
intentions of the parties making it. No man who to-day receives a 
note made payable in “ dollars” simply, would venture to claim that 
he had meant gold dollars. Nor would the claim for one moment be 
admitted in court, for if he had meant gold dollars, nothing was easier 
than to say or write gold dollars. Whoever makes a contract to-day 
payable in “ dollars,” does it with the understanding that this means 
greenback dollars, and no other kind of dollars. This understanding 
is simply an unexpressed, an implied part of the contract, from which no 
court will, we think, deliver a suitor. It was precisely the same prior to 
the passage of the Legal Tender Act. Any contract for dollars made prior 
to that time was made with the implied understanding that “ dollars” 
meant American gold dollars, and no other. That understanding 
formed part of the obligation, from which neither of the contracting 
parties could be released. Congress did, by an act of arbitrary power, 
attempt to release persons from that obligation. by the ‘passage of the 
very law under discussion ; and many persons, in the belief that Con- 
gress had that power, did actually submit to the law, and fully release 
those with whom they had contracts from their obligation, by accepting 
payment in greenbacks. But it is this very law, this attempted release, 
that the Supreme Court (a higher authority in this respect than Con- 
gress) is about, it is supposed, to declare unconstitutional. Congress 
could not, in 1862, constitutionally pass a law that released any one 
from the obligation to pay gold dollars where simply dollars were 
specified, because at the time of making the contract there were 
no dollars in existence except gold dollars. In the same way, neither 
Congress nor the Supreme Court can to-day do anything which releases 
any one from the obligation to receive greenback dollars where only 
“dollars” are specified, because at the time of making the contract 
the dollars in common use, and the only dollars that could have been 
intended, were greenback dollars; and because, although there were 
other dollars in existence, these other, rarer, and more valuable dollars 
would certainly have been specified, if intended. If the Supreme 
Court declares the Legal Tender Act constitutional, then, of course, 
greenback dollars remain the lawful currency, and all contracts not 
specifically payable in gold are payable in greenbacks. If it declares 
the Legal Tender Act unconstitutional, then that is a reaffirmation, a 
new endorsement of the principle, that Congress can do nothing to in- 
validate the obligations of a contract. In either case, a contract made 
since the passage of the Legal Tender Act, calling for the payment of 
dollars, is payable in greenback dollars, and in no other. 

The practical position of the currency may be thus stated: Prior to 
the passage of the Legal Tender Act, “ dollars” meant gold dollars ; 
since the passage of the Legal Tender Act, “ dollars” means greenback 
dollars ; after the Legal Tender Act is declared unconstitutional, “ dol- 
lars” will, in the eye of the law, again mean gold dollars, and all con- 
tracts will have to either clearly specify “ currency dollars” or be pay- 
able in gold. If the law is declared unconstitutional, the practical 
position of contracts will be as follows: 

1, All unsatisfied contracts for “dollars” made prior to Feb. 25, 
1862, are payable in gold dollars, 

2. All contracts for “ dollars ” made since Feb. 25, 1862, are payable 





in greenback dollars. 
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3. All contracts for “ dollars” made after the decision of the Supreme 
Court will be payable in gold dollars, unless otherwise specified. 

A powerful argument in favor of interpreting the probable decision 
of the Supreme Court, so as to make all existing contracts payable in 
gold, is sought to be based upon the ground that it would be a means 
of partially redressing the injustice done the whole creditor class in 1862 
by compelling them to accept greenbacks worth only seventy-five or fifty 
cents in gold in payment of gold dollars. But, in the first place, the 
injustice then committed can never be made an excuse for a fresh and 
still greater injustice ; and, in the second place, there is not the remotest 
probability of this redress reaching the persons then injured, since many 
of them are dead, while others from creditors have become debtors, 
and vice versa. It is, besides, very questionable whether as a class the 
creditors were not as much benefited by the Legal Tender Act as the 
debtors; for few practical business men sincerely doubt that without 
some such measure the debtors, as aclass, would have had to go without 
payment entirely. It is on precisely similar grounds that the more in- 
telligent among the creditor classes are now violently opposed to a 
legislative contraction of the currency. They recognize that their 
claims, while nominally increased in value thereby, would be entirely 
jeopardized by the universal weakening of the debtor class; and that 
as it was the policy of creditors in 1862 to submit to a real reduction 
of their claims enforced by an unjust law, so it will be the policy of 
creditors in 1870 not to seek a nominal increase of their-claims by a 
forced contraction of the currency, nor by a perversion of the Supreme 
Court decision, even were the latter possible. Debtors and creditors 
alike may rest assured that the decision of the Supreme Court, whether 
for or against the constitutionality of the Legal Tender Act, will not 
affect any contracts entered into since February 25, 1862. At the 
same time, it is well to bear in mind that the transactions made in 
gold coin are daily increasing in number in all parts of the country, 
and that we are gradually drifting into a double currency, such as pre- 
yails in several of the countries of continental Europe. It behooves, 


therefore, all prudent business men to be scrupulously careful to distin- 
| years ago, in order that a railroad might be laid down in it, “to form 


guish in all their contracts between specie dollars and dollars currency. 





“PROGRESS” IN MASSACHUSETTS, 


We said the other day that Mr. George Walker, who was 
sent abroad some time ago to negotiate a loan for Massachusetts, 
had been unable to accomplish his object. He found that foreign 
capitalists had not that same high opinion of Massachusetts credit 
which once placed her securities among the best in the world. It is 
very much to be hoped that an opportunity will be given Mr. Walker 
to state publicly the precise nature and extent of the difficulties in the 
way of the loan he attempted to negotiate, so that the citizens, not 
only of his State, butof all other States, may have a few useful land- 
marks to guide their future financial course. It is not quite enough to 
know in general that the credit of a State is ruined: what we want is 
an accurate description and recorded plan of the road to ruin, with 
monuments and distances, courses and measurements, plainly marked 
out for the warning of future generations. Mr. Walker, we hear, has 
no sort of objection to make a public statement; and publicity will be 
all the more necessary because the local journals are apparently not in- 
disposed to cover up the matter with ambiguous phrases, and even go 
80 far as to deny the general fact. And there are also other reasons 
which make some disclosure still more imperative—reasons which are 
not generally known to exist, and which, therefore, as journalists, we 
feel bound to lay before our readers. They are, shortly, these: that it 
is understood that the Legislature this winter will be applied to fora 





it will be applied to to “modify” a contract with reference to the 
equally celebrated Hoosac Tunnel; and that a vigorous push will be 
made on“the part of the “Massachusetts Central”—a corporation 
which has as yet no existence save in the minds of the corporators— 
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statute-book. We say these things are understood to be likely to 
happen. Of course, everything is as yet rumor, but our readers may 
be assured that these are no improbable predictions, but have every 
presumption in their favor, 

To begin with the youngest of these enterprises—the Central. 
This railroad has for a long time been living solely on the hope of a 
governmental subsidy. It has no funds, or credit, or property; but it 
has an unlimited amount of perseverance, and last year came so very 
near getting the three millions it asked for that its agents will 
approach this winter's task with redoubled energy. The Boston, 
Hartford, and Erie is a different matter. We will not weary our 
readers with a recapitulation of their performances in the last Massa- 
chusetts Legislature. Before this we have related how the State first 
lent three millions and appointed a commission to watch its dis- 
bursement ; how the railroad found the three millions insufficient, and 
the commission much more than sufficient ; how it formed an alliance 
with the Governor; and how together they managed to oust the com- 
mission without hearing what the commissioners had to say about the 
matter, and to lend the road two millions more on much easier terms 
than those of the first loan. Of all these things we gave a full account 
when they occurred. Now it is time to narrate the sequel. When the 
commission was expelled, the road, feeling its hands at length untied, 
began to do what it pleased with its money, and what it did please it 
is not given to outsiders to know. But this much is known, that 
whereas its bonds were at that time worth 60, they are now selling at 
46; and whereas their stock was worth 25, it is now worth 10. The 
fate of the other party to the bargain Mr. George Walker knows more 
about than anybody else. And now the rumor rises that the last Joan 

of two millions was wholly insufficient, that the road cannot be built 
without a few millions more, and that, unless the State wishes to lose 
what it has already advanced, it must make a third loan. 

The subject of the Hoosac Tunnel we approach with a certain awe. 
The Hoosac Tunnel is a hole which the State of Massachusetts deter- 
mined to have bored through the thickest mountain in the State, some 


one more great link in the chain of communication between” the de- 
clivity on the east side and the declivity on the west side of Hoosac 
Mountain. These slopes are inhabited by hardy tribes of mountain- 
eers, who, owing to the extreme height and ruggedness of the moun- 
tain and the impassable character of the surrounding forests, have 
never been able to form that intimate acquaintance with each other's 
customs which civilization requires. The State, therefore, determined 
to lend a helping hand, and make a line of communication which 
should be at once durable and safe. The mountain is five miles thick; 
the first loan on the part of the State was made in 1854, and in the 
spring of 1869 about two miles of the work had been partially com- 
pleted. This was at the rate of one mile in seven years and a half, 
and at this rate the tunnel would be partially completed in the year 
1891, or thirty-seven years from the date of the first loan. After that, 
of course, the finishing work would have to be done. 

At first the State merely advanced money; but, finding that the 
money disappeared while the tunnel did not rapidly increase in size, 
this system was abandoned, and the State took possession of the work 
itself. The amount of money advanced down to December 31, 1868, 
was, in round numbers, $4,338,000. But by this time both the moun- 
tain tribes which had demanded the tunnel, and the Common- 
wealth also, had become thoroughly dissatisfied with the progress 


made, and it was determined to throw the work into the market, and 





| 


| to have it taken off the shoulders of the public by some responsible 


contractor. Bids were received, and the contract was finally awarded 


new loan to the celebrated Boston, Hartford, and Erie Railroad; that | to Walter and Francis Shanly, of Montreal, who agreed, by a contract 


made with the State on December 24, 1868, “to do and perform all the 
work necessary to complete the Hoosac Tunnel, with its central shaft 
(being a portion of the Troy and Greenfield Railroad), in accordance 
with the schedule hereunto appended, and furnish all materials, and 


for a few millions more. It is also supposed by the well-informed | lay down and complete through the whole length of the tunnel one 


that these three will unite their energies, and, aided by an intelligent 


railroad track, and, after the completion of the tunnel and railroad 


and industrious lobby, perhaps supported by a genial governor, | track, to remove from the tunnel all materials and other things, so as 
trundle their combined log through the halls of legislation into the ‘ to leave the tunnel and railroad track in complete order ready for use, 
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and to the satisfaction of the Governor and Council of the Common- 
wealth; the whole to be done by the first day of March, a.p. 1874, 
and for the sum of four million five hundred and ninety-four thousand 
two hundred and sixty-eight dollars.” According to the last report of 
the Tunnel Commissioners, nine millions would cover the entire expense 
of the State on the completion of the work under this agreement, and 
the report concluded with this gratifying announcement: “ The agree- 
ment concluded on the 24th of December, 1868, with Messrs. Walter 
and Francis Shanjy, gentlemen of great skill and experience in similar 
undertakings, has placed in their hands, at a remunerative price, and 
under a guaranty highly favorable to the Commonwealth, the further 
construction of the tunnel and of the railroad through the same. The 
expectation may now be entertained that this important enterprise can 
be completed by the close of the year 1873, in a manner acceptable to 
the State and worthy the high character of the contractors.” The tax- 
payers of Massachusetts rubbed their hands for joy, and all the jour- 
nals of the State shouted aloud in exultation. The work was at length 
out of their hands, and a definite sum was fixed as its price. 

Alas for the vanity of human hopes! It now turns out that the 
contractors cannot do the work for the agreed price. It will ruin 
them. It is quite insufficient. It is inequitable. There is a misun- 
derstanding about certain details in the contract. And great damage 
was done to the work by the September floods, which, being an un- 
avoidable accident, the State ought to repair: Now, all these diffi- 
culties seem to have been provided for in the contract by a stipulation 
that on default of the contractors the Governor and Council should 
have power to terminate the contract by three months’ notice in writ- 
ing. But this the contractors are unwilling to have done. What they 
want is a “modification” of the contract, or, in other words, they 
want the stipulated price increased. 

Whether these various plans, or any of them, will succeed, we of 
course do not know. To the impartial observer, the recent history of 
Massachusetts finance is indeed a puzzle, though the effect of her sys- 
tem upon her credit is natural enough. But how far she will go we 
are curious to watch. Having acquired the habit of making advances 
to insolvent corporations, it is difficult for her to retreat without los- 
ing all that has been so lavishly advanced. On the other hand, unless 
she draws back now, she will be worse off than ever. Public opinion 
is sluggish and is accustomed to the spectacle of annual loans. Not so 
the Hartford and Erie Ring, the Central Ring, or the Hoosac Mountain 
Ring. These are active, energetic, persistent. We shali keep our 
readers informed of the progress of the struggle, if there is any 
struggle. 


THE RICHARDSON TRAGEDY. 

WE recur to the subject of the Richardson-McFarland tragedy with 
sincere regret, both because it is at best a very repulsive subject, and 
because, since we touched upon it last week, one of the actors in it has 
been removed by death. We believe that, in spite of the somewhat 
conspicuous position occupied by Mr. Richardson in the newspaper 
world, the public would have been very well content—we certainly 
should—to pass the affair over with little more notice than is accorded 
tu all similar outbursts of violence and ferocity, and to have left 
McFarland to the judgment of the court before which he will shortly 
be summoned, and Richardson to the judgment of that still higher 
tribuna! before which he now stands. Owing, however, to what we 
will not call by any stronger name than the error of Richardson's 
friends, an attempt was made on the very day of the crime, and per- 
sisted in down to the day of the victim’s death, to carry public opinion 
in favor of the latter by storm, and under cover of the smoke of McFar- 
land’s pistol to push home the conclusion that it served him right 
for Richardson to help to take his wife from him, and make arrange- 
ments for and announce his intention of marrying her, before judg- 
ment had been pronounced in the divorce suit (and that suit brought 
in Indiana), and that, in short, McFarland ought to be hanged with 
short shrift, and Richardson admired and cherished by the com- 
munity. The unseemly publication of every telegram and every 
private note expressive of sympathy with him under his mortal 
wound, the still more unseemly outburst of fury against his assailant, 








a 
and the very repulsive sensational report of the wedding at the Astor 
House, we might, under ordinary circumstances, ascribe simply ta that 
diseased love of notoriety by which every movement of a certain class 
of newspaper men seems to be governed, and which makes them often 
appear to consider the minutest revelation of his private affairs to the 
public gaze the kindest thing they can do for their dearest friend. We 
feel bound, however, on the present occasion, to ascribe their theatricg] 
performances to a@ more serious, and more respectable, motive, and 
conclude that the hullabaloo raised about this shocking affair wag 
really meant to get a snap judgment from the public for the benefit of 
the dying man’s memory and for the comfort of his family.. 

But we say the attempt has failed, and signally failed. It js 
not often, we believe, that a closer approach to unanimity is to 
be witnessed amongst the public than prevails with regard to this 
wretched affair, and more especially with regard to the deplorable 
attempts made to put a good face on it. We do not now refer particu. 
larly to the indignation excited by the marriage ceremony. The awful. 
ness of the circumstances under which that ceremony was performed 
ought to have made it—no matter what the nature of Mr. Richardson's 
and Mrs. McFarland’s previous relations may have really been—as private 
as possible; and, we confess, the fact that the divorce was obtained in 
Indiana, and not in this State where the parties resided, and that no 
judicial decision worthy of the smallest respect had been passed upon 
the facts; that there lay in jail a miserable husband with his children 
by his side—the only children, be it remembered, who had any claim on 
Mrs. McFarland’s care—protesting, red-handed, against the whole pro- 
ceeding, as the last and greatest of wrongs against him, ought, it seems 
to us, to have put the clergymen on their pa In such cases, there 
are considerations weightier than any man’s agony or any woman's 
fame. But whatever their fault or mistake, the presence of the re- 
porters, pencil in hand, “working up” every detail of the ghastly 
scene, and noting down verbatim even the prayer, for sale at four cents 
a copy, with a discount to clubs of forty, put the stamp of the stage on 
it and damned it. Few men and few women, to whom marriage is 
anything more solemn and more sacred than a civil contract, we are 
sure, read the report, with a knowledge of all the circumstances, with- 
out feeling their blood stirred by something which, if not indignation, 
was not far removed from it. 

We referred to this subject last week without, as we said at the 
time, any other knowledge of the facts than what we got from the news- 
paper reports, and on the strength of these we ascribed the separation 
of Mrs. McFarland from her husband to his “drunkenness and cruel 
treatment.” We have since read the evidence taken in the haleas 
corpus proceedings instituted by McFarland for the recovery of his chil- 
dren before the Massachusetts courts, and we are bound to say that there 
is no proof whatever of either drunkenness or cruelty before the separa- 
tion, while the testimony as to Mrs. McFarland’s conduct and as to her 
relations with Richardson before the divorce and at the time of her leay- 
ing her husband, is, to say the least, very damaging. The worst thing 
brought against McFarland, indeed, was that he was poor and irritable, 
and that his wife wasobliged to support the family by acting and literary 
work, His drunkenness seems to have been a vice contracted since tle 
break-up of his family. As, however, the facts will all come out on his 
trial, there is no occasion—and indeed it would be hardly proper—to 
dwell upon them further than to say that it is in court on that occasion, 
and not in the newspapers, that Richardson’s friends will have to vin- 
dicate his memory. 

But why does his memory need vindication? Why does the public 
get behind the testimony of those who knew him as to his manliness, lis 
simplicity, his courage, and his truthfulness? Why does it refuse to 
accept his, or McFarland’s, or anybody’s account of the causes 
which led to the separation of the McFarlands and to the McFarland- 
Richardson marriage as conclusive evidence that Richardson was right 
and McFarland wrong? Why have ninety-nine men out of a hundred 
of the best and purest and truest men in the community been say- 
ing during the past week either that Richardson met his deserts, 
or that, at all events, he merits no sympathy? Why do those who 
most abhor murder under any circumstances, who deny that even 
killing in hot blood, and under any provocation whatsoever, can be any- 
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thing but murder in “the dir’st degree,” pause when cases such as 
occur, and only condemn the assassin after a struggle between their 
moral feelings and intellectual conclusions? The answer is easy and 
simple, though nobody who knew nothing of the relations of men 
and women except what he learned from Mr. Mill’s book or the 
debates at the meetings of the woman's suffrage associations, would 
ever guess it. In giving it we have to speak plainly, and our impres- 
sion is that the questions which some advocates of woman's rights are 
raising will never be settled until there has been much more plain speak- 
ing on the part of those who see whatever of good there is in the exist- 
ing order of society. It is that there is such a thing as sexual passion; 
that in many women and in the vast majority of men it is so strong as 
to be almost overwhelming ; that in all ages and in all states of society 
it has been as much as religion, law, morality, and custom could do to 
regulate or control it; that it makes a weak spot in the strongest and 
purest natures—a spot at which the wisest as well as the most foolish 
tremble and are afraid; that probably all other social forces put 
together have not contributed half as much to influence human char- 
acter and human society, to make or mar the fortunes of states and 
men. Nevertheless, one might almost, as we have said, read through 
nearly the whole literature of the{woman’s rights movement, begin- 
ning with Mr. Mill’s book, without suspecting the existence of this 
tremendous force, or supposing that its existence had much to 
do with the formation or maintenance of that mass of usages and 
rules known as “woman’s condition” in society; without infer- 
ring that the restraints put on the intercourse of men and women, 
the limitations placed on woman’s independence by law or custom, 
had any better source than the freaks of an irresponsible tyranny, or 
were other than the arbitrary exercise by man of the authority given 
him by brute strength over a fellow-creature who happened to be 
weaker, gentler, and more submissive than himself. 

This force is, however, not a thing to be got rid of by ignoring it. 
We may keep it off the platform as much as we please, or refer to it 
with scorn, as something to be repressed or even abolished by educa- 
tion and culture; it is sure to assert itself at all times and everywhere, 
and to force every people which means to live and last to adopt their 
manners to its working. The experience of ages as to its corrupting in- 
fluence on the will; of its perverting influence onthe judgment; and of 
the difficulty which the wisest and purest often experience in deciding 
where its action ceases and that of higher motives begins, have estab- 
lished firmly either in the jurisprudence or the enlightened opinion 
of all civilized, certainly of ail Christian, countries the following 
amongst other presumptions, as absolutely necessary to the proper 
preservation of the institution of family in the existing state of human 
nature, and as only to be rebutted, if at all, by a judicial decision 
based on clear evidence: (1) that the party, either man or woman, 
seeking a divorce, is not entitled to it; (2) that a person intervening 
in a quarrel between man and wife, and assisting in bringing about a 
separation, is, if the party with which he or she sides be of the opposite 
sex, an object of grave suspicion; (8) that if he or she intervenes 
avowedly from motives of affection, and with the view of marrying 
the object of that affection after a divorce has been obtained, he or 
she is, for all the purposes of a moral judgment on the act, guilty of 
adultery, and ipso facto exposes himself or herself to whatever social 
penaltics the community may have in store for such offences. 

To all pleas based on the exceptional purity or good intentions of 
A, B, or C, the answer is obvious—that rules for the preservation of 
the family have to be general; that if exceptions were granted to 
everybody who chose to aver that his motives were good, it would 
result in making marriage the feeblest of all human associations, and 


would, indeed, deprive it of all moral support in the very cases in | 


which it most needs support—that is, in that of persons of strong 
passions and weak moral or religious impressions—and would place 
children, who are the wards of society and whose interests are more 
sacred than those of either husband or wife, because they are parties 
to a contract which they have had no hand in framing, in the most 
terrible of situations; and we say deliberately, that it is for them— 
mute, defenceless, dependent, as they are—for whom we are bound, in 
framing and enforcing marriage laws, to care most tenderly. 
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THE RIGHTS OF CHILDREN. ‘ 

EIGHTEEN years ago Herbert Spencer wrote a chapter on the rights of 
children. In this chapter, which was considered wild and revolutionary 
by some, in fact, a reductio ad absurdum of his entire social philosophy, 
the writer maintained that the law, “ Every man has freedom to do all 
that he wills, provided he infringes not the equal freedom of any other 
man,” applied as much to the young as to the mature; that the child had 
faculties to be exercised ; that it needed scope for their exercise ; that to 
obtain such scope it must have complete freedom—freedom coextensive, 
and, consequently, rights coextensive, with those of the adult. In working 
out the bearings of this principle Mr. Spencer dealt hard blows at the 
received doctrines of parental authority, rule, and care. He more than 
implied that the best thing parents could do for their children was to 
give them a good letting alone. This chapter has often occurred to 
us in connection with the reasonings about women’s rights. It would 
seem at first glance as if the extreme advocates of the rights of women to 
share, and share alike with men, in the business affairs of society, were 
carrying out Mr. Spencer's doctrine in good earnest. The children are to 
have a good letting alone. The law of liberty may be trusted to look 
after their development. The principal right being the right to freedom 
of growth according to the natural bent of their dispositions, the new 
order of things will meet. this requirement exactly. The parents being 
both out of the way, the “little individuals” will be allowed to grow in 
grace undisturbed. A deeper glance at Mr. Spencer's pages, however, 
discloses the fact that he does not propose to dispense altogether with 
parental supervision, but only with certain old-fashioned, coarse, and 
unintelligent forms of it. He says to the parents, “ Hands off,” but he 
adds, instead of hands, hearts. In a word, he vastly increases the respon- 
sibilities of mothers and fathers by insisting that their influence shall be 
more subtle and pervasive, and that, to this end, their care shall be more 
steady, more constant, more intelligent, and tender. That to this end 
again, their characters must be of finer mould, their culture more perfect, 
their manners more gracious ; all of which is discouraging to the hope of 
foolish mothers, that they are at last justified by stern philosophy in 
neglecting their children. 

What will the extreme advocates of the rights of women say to this? 
We are aware that before now critics have raised the objection that the 
new reforms would if carried into effect result in the neglect of children, 
in their consequent untidiness, unruliness, wilfulness, and ignorance ; 
further on, in their viciousness and general demoralization ; and, ulti- 
mately, in the defeat of civilization and the blighting of mankind. We 
are aware, too, of the reply which has been made to such apprehensions, 
namely, that they are groundless ; that the proper care of children does 
not occupy all the time ; that when other duties are done, there is room 
for those of the nursery ; that women have brought up large families of 
children, and brought them up well, “in the intervals of business,” they 
themselves being physicians, or teachers, or artists, writers of books, 
editors of papers, or tenders in shops; that, in fact, the mental freshening 
they got in this way was a help rather than a hindrance to the faithful 
performance of their domestic duties. To these arguments there are 
several things to reply, which, to say fully, our space forbids. We may be 
permitted to entertain a doubt respecting the truth of the last assertion, if 
laid down as a rule. We take the liberty to demur in regard to the 
declaration that precedes it, having seen something of the households and 
of the children belonging to these discursive and enterprising mothers, 
and seldom envying or desiring the same. We could very properly urge 
the old saying, that, being exceptions, the women who achieve such feats 
in administration at home and abroad prove the incapacity of women in 
general to do the same thing. Distinguished ability furnishes no rule for 
average, far less for under-average, ability. A reform like the one pro- 
jected implicates all women and all children, as much those who want to 
get rid of their offspring as those who want to nurture their offspring ; the 
careless as much as the thoughtful, the faithless as much as the faithful, 
the incompetent as much as the competent, the vast multitude who need 
to be kept at home and held to their duty by every possible argument 
and inducement, as much as the exceedingly small number who have 
faculty and spirit to spare for outside pursuits. Society is interested in 
the mass of experiences, not in a few special experiments. The special 
experiments may succeed perfectly, to the satisfaction of the most captious 
critics, without at all affecting our judgment on the main case. For alt 
that appears thus far, that judgment reads adversely to the belief that the 
rights of women, as interpreted by the Revolution, for instance, are compat- 
ible with the rights of children to life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness. 
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Without entering on a general discussion of a topic so broad and 
so complicated, without attempting to reach the heart of its philos- 
ophy, we will call attention merely to the obvious considerations, that a 
day consists of twenty-four hours; that but a portion of those twenty-four 
hours can be employed in active labor, especially in labor that drains the 
that if this vitality is spent in one absorb- 


nervous system of its vitality ; 
ing pursuit it cannot be spent on another, and if the active hours are 
passed away from home they cannot be passed at home. True, it takes 
very little time to cast a vote ; an hour is enough for the daily newspaper 
which prepares the voter for his office ; caucuses and conventions, public 
assemblies and primary meetings, do not occur very frequently, and they 
occur mostly at night, when the children are, or ought to be, in bed. But 
other business cannot be despatched so easily ; business that continues the 
larger portion of every day, and takes the life out of those who engage in 
it, as almost all business does, presents a very serious obstacle in the way 
of family nurture. The editor, for example, must be at his office daily for 
several hours; the lecturer must travel about the country; the author 
must literally slave at the quill; the merchant must journey from place to 
place, and must live in immense calculations; the trader must nurse his 


trade ; the shopman must be constant at his counter, waiting for cus- | 


tomers; the lawyer has no time to spare for babies ; the doctor must be 
in other people’s houses, and at the call of other children’s parents day or 
night, often at the very time his own family requires his care, being so 
urgently in demand that he has no leisure to do anything for them; the 
preacher is also a minister and is unable to control his time. 


As we look into it further the difficulties increase. The humbler occupa- 
tions allow still less freedom. What will become of the children while their 
mother is sailing a boat, or driving a stage, or doing duty as a watchman, or 
propelling an engine, or plying the needle as tailoress, or superintending 
an oyster saloon? The case of poor women who were obliged to leave 
their children while they went out washing or sewing for the day has 
excited commiseration ; kindness could not consent that the little crea- 
tures should be uncared for during the numerous hours, left to fall into 
the fire, or tumble down-stairs, or bump their heads against the table or 
the stove, or, at all events, to be untaught and untrained. The eréche was 
a device for making good the mother’s disability. Good women stepped 
in to take the mother’s place and nurture the infant till the mothers came 
forthem. Perhaps the institution of the eréche is to be amplified and 
extended, so as to embrace the duty of taking care of all children while 
the matrons are attending to their political, civil, social, financial, com- 
mercial, or industrial concerns. Then a new department of labor will be 
created—that, namely, of nurturing and educating other people’s offspring ; 
an office of immense responsibility and difficulty, requiring the best 
material of human nature and the best training of it, the whole being, at 
the same time, superfluous, for the simple reason that Providence has 
already arranged for the contingency by giving children natural pro- 
tectors and educators in the persons of their mothers, and holding them 
to their duty by the bonds of an affection which makes amends for many 
deficiencies and for which there is absolutely no substitute. 

Let it not be supposed that we treat the subject with levity. It is 
altogether too serious for joking. The proper nurture and discipline of 
children is probably the deepest concern of society. Probably! It surely 
is ; for if it is neglected, society will not go forward, and if it is abandoned, 
society will be broken up. Politics and statesmanship, law, physic, and 
divinity, finance and commerce, manufactures and trade, books, maga- 
zines, and newspapers, will be of little importance if minds are untaught, 
hearts undisciplined, and characters undeveloped, to use them well. We 
may be old-fashioned, old-fogyish, prejudiced, and besotted, but we persist 
in thinking that society needs good children as much as it needs wide- 
awake women, that family nurture is of as deep consequence as feminine 
activity, and that the woman who rears a brood of children healthfully 
and wisely, confers greater benefit on the community than half a dozen 
lecturers, politicians, lawyers, or money-makers. “ Paradise,” said Ma- 
homet, “is at the feet of mothers.” But it is not likely to be at the feet of 
mothers who forget that they are more to their children than to them- 
selves, and more to society through their children than through their 
gifts; and it is not likely to be anywhere if mothers spend their lives as 
fathers are obliged to spend theirs in the heat and bewilderment of 
business affairs. We would deprive none of their rights; we hope that 
women will obtain all of theirs; but let us see to it that rights do not 
clash ; and, especially, let us take care that they have them who have the 
best claim to them, and for whose enjoyment of them society has most 
need 
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ENGLAND.—THE COLONIAL EMPIRE—EMIGRATION, 
LonpDon, Nov. 18, 1869. 

THE Queen went into the city in great state the other day with a]] 
manner of trumpeters, and horse-guards, and loyal addresses, and enthusi. 
astic crowds, to open officially two newly constructed works—a bridge at 
Blackfriars and a viaduct across Farringdon Street. I must refer such of 
your readers as are anxious for the details to the columns of our daily papers 
and to the Jllustrated London News. There they may read to their hearts’ 
content of the noble ceremonies of the day and the touching zeal of the 
British Alderman. They may also discover that the said public works are 
really additions to our small stock of architectural beauty—though it js 
true that certain great granite pillars under the viaduct showed ominous 
cracks the day after the opening. However, the engineers have demon. 
strated, according to precedent, that nobody was to blame, and that there 
is not the slightest danger to the safety of the edifice. Perhaps cracked 
granite is as good as whole. In other respects the affair went off as such 
affairs do, that is, with much general congratulation and mutual applause. 
The Lord Mayor quite touched the hearts of his constituents next day by 


| announcing that he was to be made a Baronet for having been Lord Mayor 





on so auspicious an occasion ; and it is whispered that great efforts were 
made to bring it off just before the end of his term of office, so that the 
new Lord Mayor might not have that enviable distinction. A truce to 
such scandal ! 

I will only add that another demonstration had been mooted by 
placards, which would not have been quite so agreeable. It was pro. 
posed that the unemployed laborers of the city should rank them. 
selves on either side of the line of procession by way of a mute protest 
against the existing state of things in general. The poor unemployed were 
too loyal to insult Her Majesty by the sight of their wretchedness, and 
kept in their usual hiding-places, or it may be that they had too much 
dignity even in their rags for so lamentable an exhibition. Be this as 
it may, they did not appear; and the aldermen could consume their 
turtle-soup that evening without being forced to reflect on the misery 
which was only too near. Another demonstration of a similar nature at- 
tracted some attention. A petition was drawn up and exposed in public 
places fur signature, the tenor of which is rather remarkable. It sets forth 
that there is at present a vast amount of distress amongst the poorer classes 
—a fact which is really notorious. The weekly returns of London pauper- 
ism, which had, during most of the present year, been about equal to those 
of corresponding periods in 1868, have suddenly shown an ominous in- 
crease. Fevers, telling of partial starvation and its consequences, have been 
rife ; and the prospect for the ensuing winter is really ominous. Starting 
from this acknowledged fact, the petitioners proceed to set forth their 
remedy. They say that there are great quantities of unoccupied land in 
our colonies ; that those colonies were won by the blood and toil of English- 
men, and should be used for the benefit of the country ; and they conclude 
by praying the Queen to adopt measures for an organized system of emi- 
gration, with the view of making these lands available for our own dis- 
tressed poor. Many remarks might be made upon these statements, with 
which I will not trouble you at length. However, the sentiment to which 
the petitioners gave utterance was expanded and enforced with remarkable 
power in a very eloquent article in the Pall Mali Gazette. The general 
tendency of the article was to express a theory which deserves some con- 
sideration. It repudiated with much force the views which Mr. Goldwin 
Smith advocated in his book on the empire. Hitherto, it said, we have 
been treating the colonies from a mean and parochial point of view. We 
lost America by trying to govern too much ; we are alienating the colonies 
by trying to govern too little. Of late we have given them self-government ; 
we bave regarded the whole question exclusively from the debtor and creditor 
point of view ; because the colonies could not be made to produce any direct 
returns in money, we have decided that they could make us no returns 
at all. We have given way to the prosaic doctrines of the Manchester 
school, and proved ourselves unworthy descendants of the generation which 
produced such men as Chatham, Clive, and Hastings, and won for the English 
race its influence over the world of the future. The petition of these work- 
ingmen showed no vague socialist dreams, but a noble aspiration towards 
a worthier conception of our duties and destinies as a race. - If we were 
content to be nothing more but a small set of commercial adventurers, in- 
habiting a small island, and content with our insignificance, there was no 
more to be said. But we should endeavor, if we had still any noble sense 
of ambition, to rise to imperial views and maintain the unity of our race 
throughout the world. There could be no worthier object for statesmen than 
to bring about such a result, and to lay deeply the foundation of a vast em- 
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pire or confederation of the English-speaking populations. It was admitted 
that the task was difficult, but it was the duty of statesmen to grapple with 
difficulties, and not to take the most ignoble line of policy simply because 
jt was the easiest. 

I am writing without the ariicle at hand; but such was its general 
substance ; and I think that the sentiment, expressed with remarkable 
power, meets with a very considerable response. 


I cannot enter into the 
argument at large, nor point out objections to the policy thus indicated 
which will be at least as obvious to youasto me. I will content myself 
with the remark that the difference between the article and the petition is 
significant, though not avowed. The writer of the article took the petition 
for his text, and spoke as though he were simply expanding its meaning. 
But in reality he took a very different view from that of his clients. He, 
as the exponent of a large class of educated men, sees before him a grand 
idea of the possible future of our colonial empire. A “parliament of man, 
a federation of the world,” may be a chimerical prospect, but a union 
amongst the infant nations now growing up in various quarters of the 
globe, with England as the central body of the system, is undoubtedly a 
grand, if perhaps an impossible, conception. In Australia, in Africa, and 
in America we have descendants, who sometimes boast of being more Eng- 
lish than the English themselves, and it is a pleasant dream, if it is noth- 
ing more, for a member of the parent stock, that the sentiment may give 
rise to some political organization able to preserve peace and friendly in- 
tercourse through vast regions, and to command the respect of the world. 
This vision, however, whether sound or baseless, is very different from 
that which floats before the eyes of the unemployed laborer in London. 
He knows only that there is a good deal of land, supposed in some sense or 
another to belong to the Queen, and naturally thinks that it ought to be used 
for his benefit. Why, he say 
are supported by poor-rates or charity, should this vast estate of which 
they are legal heirs be allowed to run to waste? Give each man who 
can't get work his share of the property, and our surplus population will 
find a satisfactory provision. As for any supposed rights of the colonists, 
or any objections that they might have to being swamped by the pauper 
labor of England, he treats them with a contempt such as that which 
George III. would have felt for the American objection to take our tea. 
Here, then, is the divergence of which I spoke. The statesman sees a 
prospect of a union between different fragments of the race founded on a 
mutual regard for each other's rights and a delicate balance of corfflicting 
interests. The unemployed sees simply a chance of getting hold of a cer- 
tain quantity of property which in his opinion belongs to him and his 
representatives, and is in danger of appropriation by the colonists. <A 
union of any kind founded on the first conception would be in danger of 
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s, when thousands of people in the metropolis 





an awkward misinterpretation when it came to be worked by people who | 


entertained the second theory. And it is unlucky, though not unnatural, 
that the popular ignorance as to the various interests of colonies dispersed 
over so wide a surface is profound enough to be favorable to very danger- 
ous misunderstandings. We have got into a chronic difficulty over New 
Zealand, and a plan to appropriate the waste lands of the Australian colo- 
nists might destroy something of the exuberant loyalty which they some- 
times display under the present régime. 3 

The possibility of any union or league between the various branches of 
the empire is so remote that it is enough for the present to indicate the 
existence of a sentiment which, if rather unpractical, is certainly not igno- 
ble. Our hands are too full at present of many home matters to give it 
any chance of coming forth now into the sphere of the political controver- 
siesof the day. But the uneasiness implied in the desire of the unemployed 
for the waste lands is of more importance. Many things point, as I have 


more than once remarked, to the probability of an increasing emi ion | 
’ s T | . . - : . 
I y & gration | of educational institutions, and for the salaries and expenses of school 


| officers, during the same year, considerably more 


from England. It is an easy if not a radical cure, and the shortest way of 
obtaining at least a temporary relief. The long-continued mercantile de- 
pression has made itself felt very deeply and seriously. The present win- 
ter, so far as we can see, is likely to bring to the surface a» amount of 
distress unparalleled of late years. People are looking round for relief in 
various directions, and this is only one symptom of the existence of an un- 


sylvania common schools, you say: 


easy feeling. Another is the agitation for a partial reversal or modification | 


of the free-trade policy. I do not indeed believe that that agitation, which 


is carried on in very half-hearted fashion, is in the least degree likely to | 
produce any practical effects upon our legislation. All that I wish to infer | 
is that there is a great mass of discontent, which will tell in more ways | 


than I can trace upon the politics of the immediate future. The land laws | 


of Ireland must produce some vehement discussions, though our oracles | 
are still dumb as to the nature of the Government policy, and the news. | 
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papers which affect to have any knowledge fluctuate strangely in their 
I suspect that, as in the case of the Reform Bill and the Trish 

Church, nobody tells us what is going to be proposed, simply because no_ 
But whatever the plan which finds favor, it must give rise 
to some discussions likely to spread beyond the immediate cause of ac- 
tion, and I have dwelt at some length upon the symptoms, which, as you 
will easily see, may give them a turn neither expected nor desired by many 
of the respectable classes. 


Correspondence. 


MR. JAMES AND THE SWEDENBORGIANS. 
To THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 

Srr : I donot wish to make your pages the vehicle of a controversy with 
Mr. James respecting the true interpretations of Swedenborg’s teachings, 
and I therefore content myself with saying that, in my view, he mistakes 
the purport of those teachings as much as he mistakes the spirit and aims 
of the Swedenborgian Church organizations. or two 
assertions which I must beg of you permission to formally deny. 

It is not true that I, or the Swedenborgian Church organizations, have 
the pretension to pass off our worship as * 
dered to God than that rendered by any other sect.” 
of Mr. James’s imagination. Nordo we“ 
than ours as having any divine sanctity.” 


But he makes one 


a more acceptable homage ren- 
The idea is a figment 
boldly disavow all other worship 
This also is an unfounded 
assertion. We simply maintain, as Mr. James maintains, that the religious 
doctrines which we profess are true, and, consequently, that other doctrines 
are false to the extent that they differ from ours, but we claim no superior 
personal sanctity on that account, knowing full well that this would be 
superlative folly. 

Mr. James denounces us to the public as misleading their opinion of 
Swedenborg, while at the same time he professes to be able to set them 
right. When a light-house can 
find nothing better to do than to discredit other light-houses, we may be 
sure that the little light it has is not a light from heaven.” 

A SWEDENBORGIAN. 


I would answer him in his own words: “ 


{We devote further space to this controversy with a good deal of re- 
luctance, and hope that Mr. James, if he feels called on to rejoin, will not 
introduce new matter.—Ep. Nation. } 

PENNSYLVANIA SCHOOL EXPENSES, 
To THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 

Sm: Permit me to correct a mistake which occurs in your issue of 
Nov. 25, under the head of “ Literary Notes,” where, speaking of the Penn- 
“ The expenges last year were $6,200,- 
268, being upwards of a million dollars more than the year before, and a 
larger sum, if we mistake not, than has been expended by any State in 
the Union for free education.” 

The expenses of the common schools in the State of New York during 
the same year, as stated in the Annual Report of the Superintendent of 
Public Instruction, were as follows: 





For Teachers’ Wages : $5,597,506 94 
For Libraries - - 5,632 34 
For School Ap varatus 234,528 09 
For Colored Schools : - 64.807 59 


2.184.064 95 
933,401 75 


Total $9,040,942 02 
In addition to the sums thus reported, there was expended in the support 


For School-houses, Sites, Furniture, etc. 


For all other incidental Expenses 


than $300,000, all of 
which, with the exception of about $25,000 allowed by boards of super- 
visors for the expenses of school commissioners, was paid out of the State 
Treasury. The following is a statement of the additional expenses, all of 
which are directly chargeable to the support of a school bare ; 


For Expenses of Department of Public Instruction $15,000 00 
Support of Normal Schools ° . 75.000 00 
“Salaries and Expenses of Sc hool Commissioners 114,000 00 
** Printing for Department . 25.000 00 
** Support of Teachers’ Institutes - - - : 18,000 00 
** Support of Academies - 40,000 00 
* Support of ** Teachers’ ( lasses " "i x ademics 18,000 00 
Support of Indian Scho 8,000 00 

* Maintenance of Board of R egents - 8,000 00 
, $321,000,00 


- 9,040,942 02 


$9,361,942 02 


Add amount previously reported - 


Grand total - - - - - 
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Of the sum thus expended, about half a million was derived from the in- 


come of the school and literature funds, about twenty-two hundred thou- 
sand from the State tax for the support of schools, while the balance was 
almost wholly raised by voluntary taxation in the cities and “ rural dis- 
tricts.” A. A. KEYEs. 


ALBANY, N. Y., Nov. 27, 1869. 


Notes. 


LITERARY. 

Messrs. Nicnois & Noyes announce for immediate publication “ Pater 
Mundi,” which is by the author of “ Ecce Celum.” This work, and the 
forthcoming “ Ecce Femina,” by Mr. Carlos White, of Dartmouth College, 
make not less than seven or eight volumes with titles of the “ Ecce” sort, 
which would seem to be quite enough of them, though Mr. White’s is 
rather happy considering his line of argument. Still, to find a lucky title 
is something like finding a four-leaved shamrock—so far, that is to say, as 
one’s labor and trouble are concerned. As for the exceptional luck, it seems 
that one no sooner finds a good title than everybody else with a publisher 
finds one too. Messrs. Nichols & Noyes will also publish speedily a book 
called “ The Sexes, their Relations Here and Hereafter.” It is by the Rev. Mr. 
James Reed, of Boston, and may be expected to give us the Swedenborgian 
view of man’s relation to woman. But there is more or less curiosity as to 
these ; and some of our New York woman’s-rights women are so diligently 
and successfully preparing the general public for a hearty revulsion from 
the favorable or rather the interested feeling which it had a few months 
ago, that both Mr. Reed and Mr. White may expect a good audience and 
more applause than a while since they could have got———-Mr. W. J. 
Widdleton announces a new edition, with thirty illustrations, of the 
poems of Edgar Allan Poe. There is to be a new and perhaps juster life 
of the poet, who probably has indeed suffered at the hands of his bio- 
graphers ; though probably, too—not to be too hard on Doctor Rufus Wilmot 
Griswold—the poet has himself largely to thank for his sufferings. We re- 
commend the new biographer—or would if we had not an impression that 
he is in England, where, we believe, the book is to be first printed—to 
read the December Putnam’s, and extract Mr. Putnam’s report of how the 
Doctor encountered Thackeray one day, and how “the great Thacker,” as 
the Irish gentleman called him, “sat down on him,” as they say in the 
West, in not the greatest manner, to be sure, but still in a manner not 
without edification tothose who recollect our American critic and his works 
and ways. 

—We have received the prospectus of the Jndez, the forthcoming organ 
of the Free Religionists, of which we spoke last week, and now are able 
to speak of its charecter more definitely than we could then. Every phase 
of earnest thought, says the editor, will have a fair chance to be heard. 
No article will be rejected on the ground that it teaches theism, nor any 
on the ground that it teaches atheism; transcendentalism and positivism 
shall have equal rights of speech accorded them; spiritualism and mate- 
rialism, “ free religion” and Christianity, all are to meet on equal terms. 
Nothing more will be asked of a writer than that his article be in the new 
journal’s general field of thought, and that it possess ability, and be fair, 
courteous, and of good moral tone—the editor being solely responsible for 
the application of these tests. What the paper’s general field is to be, 
our readers may more distinctly see by looking at the titles and a list of 
seven essays which will appear in the seven opening numbers: first comes 
“The Genius of Christianity and Free Religion ;’ next, “ What is Chris- 
tianity?” next, “What is Free Religion?’ next, “Christianity and Free 

Religion ‘contrasted as corner-stones”’—and not contrasted to the disadvan- 
tage of Free Religion, we may surmise; fifth is “Christianity and Free 
Religion contrasted as to institutions, terms of fellowship, social ideal, 
moral ideal, and essential spirit ;’ sixth is “The Practical Work of Free 
Religion ;” and last is, “ Unitarianism versus Freedom.” These are all 
lectures written by the editor, Mr. F. E. Abbot, who promises in addi- 
tion “short and shotted” articies by able co-operators of his—Mr. O. B. 
Frothingham for one, and Mr. W. J. Potter for another, who both will fill 
regularly a‘certain space. And whether its articles are original or selected, 
short or long, they will be “uncompromising, fearless, radical,” putting 
faith in ideas and working for them openly and regardless of consequences, 
for “its only policy v #' be strong thought and plain speech.” Yet it will 
not “seek to shock the religious nerve,” but though “standing squarely 
outside of Christianity, it will aim to be just to it, recognizing its excel- 
lences, noting its defects.” What, in Mr. Abbot’s opinion, these latter may 
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be, the reader unacquainted with his writings may partly gather from 
what he goes on to say next: The Jndex “will pay no deference to the 
authority of the Bible, the Church, or the Christ, but rest solely on the 
authority of right, reason, and good conscience.” It will trust no revela- 
tion but that of universal human faculties. It will accept every certified 
result of science, philosophy, and historical criticism, asking no question 
what it proves. Thus one more new crusade opens, and there is a brave 
sound of “trumpets blown for wars,” and we seem to hear great neighing 
of steeds and the noise of armorers hammering at armor over in the direc. 
tion of the Catholic World. But the Jndex is more agile than that war- 
rior, and appears every week instead of every month, thus having a clear 
advantage. Two dollars a year is the price of the /ndex, and it sets out 
with a capital in hand sufficient to run it for one year certainly. 

—The prospectus of Old and New, also, we have received since our 
last week’s mention of it; but there is perhaps not much to add to what 
was then said. It is apparently going to be less distinctively Unitarian 
than we had supposed. “Its aim,” the conductors say, “is to improve the 
social and religious life of the American people by freely bringing forward 
subjects of the highest social and religious importance ;” and it will have 
the further aim of giving to the public stories, literary essays, and criticisms 
by the best writers in these departments; sketches of travel and articles 
in physical science “by men and women who know what ia known ;” and, 
finally, a Record of Progress. In this last department, “without much 
attention to the merely transient squalls or tea-pot tempests,” Old and New 
will attempt to show what progress the world is really making in educa. 
tional matters, in social reform, in its scientific and religious associations, 
and in its administration of public offices. All these topics are to be dis- 
cussed under the inspiration of the Christian religion as interpreted by “a 
broad and liberal theology ;” for Old and New is going to recognize the 
truth, which nowadays everywhere compels assent, “that while the re- 
ligion taught by Jesus Christ is as old as the throne of God, Theology, 
which is the human expression of man’s knowledge of God, requires 
new statements with every day.” This, on the whole, seems like a 
programme calculated to please, and there are names in the list of 
contributors—volumina fallacia—which make promise that the pro- 
gramme shall be well carried out. Dr. Walker, for instance, will 
have an article in the first number; so will Mr. Emerson; so will 
Mr. “Frederic Ingham;’ and Mr. Sidney Andrews, who has recently 
come H®me judiciously well pleased with the Californians, will say some- 
thing about the Pacific coast, and he is a trained observer and an honest 
reporter, and therefore worth hearing. Professor J. P. Cooke is down 
among the contributors to future numbers of Old and New, and with him 
are Professor Joseph Lovering, Dr. O. W. Holmes, Mr. Lowell, Professor 
C. C. Everett, Professor J. P. Lesley, Professor Nathan Hale, Mr. George 
P. Marsh, Mr. C. F. Adams, Rev. Mr. C. E. Stowe, Rev. Dr. J. F. Clarke, 
Mrs. H. B. Stowe, Mrs. J. W. Howe, Dr. Bellows, Rev. Mr. Robert Collyer, 
Mrs. A. D. T. Whitney, one of the pleasantest of writers for the young, 
and Mr. Horace Scudder, who also has a pretty gift that way. Four dol- 
lars a year is to be the price of the new periodical, and it will be published 
simultaneously in Boston and New York by Messrs. H. O. Houghton & Co. 
in the former city, and by Messrs. Hurd & Houghton here. 


—Some malicious Philadelphian, taking his cue, perhaps, from the 
World’s jester-—who lately described Boston as 95,000,000 miles distant from 
the sun, revolving on its axis once in every twenty-four hours, etc.—has 
issued a representation of half the globe, including all the civilized por- 
tions, on which Boston appears as “ the geographical as well as intellectual 
and moral centre.” The idea, however, seems to us a good deal better than 
the execution, which is not nearly so funny as the World’s simple statisti- 
cal paragraph. Measured by private libraries, we presume Boston could 
not now pretend to be the intellectual centre of the United States, even as 
competing with Philadelphia alone. Perhaps its Public Library does not 
approach in the richness of one, at least, of its collections the musical 
library of Mr. Joseph Drexel, of Philadelphia, of which a catalogue has 
just been printed, containing fifteen hundred numbers, which represent 
almost twice as many volumes. This is said to be surpassed only by the 
British Museum and the Leipzig libraries. In Philadelphia itself, we 
remark that “centres” are changing—the Academy of Natural Sciences, 
the Historical Society, and the Academy of Fine Arts all moving west- 
ward. To be strictly accurate, we should say that the last is intending to 
move whenever it can sell out to advantage, and has fixed upon Broad 
Street for its future location, where it will keep company with the Acad- 
emy of Music, the Union League Club-House, the Masonic Temple, and 
some fifty churches, actual or prospective. One institution resists removal, 
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rarely hears of an alumnus of this remarkable foundation, but graduates 
go out from it year by year, and some of these went into the army during 
the rebellion, and offered up their lives for their country. Recently the 
statue of a soldier (by Bailly) was erected in memory of them by their 
Alma Mater, and the making of a speech on that occasion by Mr. Kane 
O'Donnell, the poet and journalist, reminds us that he was one of Stephen 
Girard’s beneficiaries. 

—The living writers of English history are in a position in the like of 
which, perhaps, no band of eminent literary men ever found themselves 
before. Each must have the author's partiality for his work, and must 
feel something of pain if it seems threatened by the danger of sudden 
obsoleteness and oblivion, or if there seems likelihood that the child of his 
mental labor, which was to outlive him and keep his name alive, is des- 
tined to go down to the dust before its parent. And yet, on the other 
hand, every student of history, remembering his labors of research and of 
thought—remembering how difficult it was to find grounds for judgment, 
and how difficult, when they were found, it often was to settle upon a 
conclusion—must rejoice that new materials are coming to light in almost 
boundless profusion, that many errors are on the point of banishment, that 
many old doubts are soon to vanish, and that, in general, certainty and 
light are in a thousand places to be substituted for uncertainty and half- 
light and total darkness. We mentioned last spring the formation of the 
Historical Manuscripts Commission, and expressed a hope and belief that 
it would be successful, and, further, a hope that it would be able to extend 
its investigations over countries dependent upon England or susceptible to 
her influence—as India, for example, with her various literatures of the 
past, and Turkey, with her provinces rich in monasteries, and possibly in 
manuscripts. The Commission’s work in England has been astonishingly 
successful. More than thirty ecclesiastical and lay corporations, and more 
than seventy noblemen and gentlemen, have placed their treasures at the 
disposal of the Government ; and it is now proposed that the course which 
has had such results in England shall be pursued in Scotland and Ireland 
also. One family alone is said to have sent in from their muniment-room 
five thousand private letters, written by important personages of the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. Another has contributed one hun- 
dred letters from Prior the poet, and two hundred from Stepney, 
Prior's friend. The present possessor of it sends in a collection made by 
Sir William Dugdale, and not disturbed since that famous antiquarian’s 
death. It is said to contain many manuscripts as old as the ninth, tenth, 
eleventh, and twelfth centuries—among them being charters of Anglo- 
Saxon and of Norman kings, and of Matilda, the empress. Then there is 
«. record in Lord Halifax’s handwriting of many of his conversations with 
William the Third—a sort of record that we may suppose the chief of 
Trimmers peculiarly fit to keep, and which is doubtless interesting. The 
owner of this autograph did not know he owned it till the commissioners 
set him hunting. Among the vast number of other things, there are two 
hundred and twenty letters by Charles the First never before published—let- 
ters throwing light on the history of Perkin Warbeck, the “ Flemish Cheat,” 
as they used to call him, who has long been one of the mysteries of English 
history ; letters from Henry the first Tudor, from Elizabeth of York, from 
Cardinal Wolsey, Catharine of Aragon, and Henry the Eighth; later 
letters giving fuller particulars of the Gunpowder Pilot, and still later 
letters confirming the account of Charles the Second’s having made a good 
Catholic end. This mass of matter, and the masses more that will be 
added to it, will all, of course, bear much sifting, and will get it ; but we 
may probably look to see a recasting of more than one character in 
English history, and a different color given to many acts and occurrences. 
At all events, we may confidently expect that history will for the next 
generation take a more prominent place in English literature than it has 
in the immediate past. 

—It is well enough known that when anybody wants a book of refer- 
ence—a gazetteer, a dictionary of words, or of biography, or of history, or 
of anything else—and can get a German or a French one, he does not 
care for an English or an American one. But this reproach is now partly 
taken away. There has just appeared in England a dictionary—or half of 
one—which is said to be as good as any dictionary needs to be—a dictionary 


without a superior. It represents the life-long labor of one remarkable man | 


and years of the labors of very many more men. Mr. Richard Cleasby, of 
London, was the son of a Russia merchant, and was born we do not know 
exactly when, but not far, on the one side or the other, from 1800. He was 
educated at Cambridge, and while still there discovered a strong bent 


towards the study of the Teutonic languages. After leaving college he 
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though we trust it admits of progress, and that is Girard College. One 
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travelled much in Germany, everywhere making close philological obser- 
vations and recording them copiously in his diaries. These observations 
on the spot were afterwards of great service to him, and Jacob Grimm 
said of him that he knew more about the different forms of the Ger- 
man tongue than any one German. 
hearsay, he, being rich and able to go where he liked, got from the 
mouths of the men and women themselves who spoke the various 
dialects. Scandinavian literature, too, was familiar with, and 
Anglo-Saxon. But Mr. Cleasby was not a learned man only, but 
also a wise one, and having made himself familiar with Teutonic 

philology in general, he began to consider what particular field in it he 
should choose for the most thorough cultivation ; for he was a believer in 
Goethe's maxim that if a young man would do anything great he must 
limit himself. He settled on the Scandinavian field. At once he began 
work, spending most of his time in the North, but making occasional 
visits to England and to Germany, to all of whose philological scholars he 
was known. It was not long before he determined that the production of 
an Icelandic-English dictionary should be his task, for thus he thought he 
could best serve both Scandinavian and English philology. He spared no 
money or pains; he made constant journeys; he hired a great number of 
amanuenses and co-laborers; he put himself in close communication and 
intercourse with the scholars of Copenhagen, and in every way ad- 
dressed himself strenuously to the labor of making a dictionary which 
should be worthy of a place beside any such work in any language. A 
main feature of it was to be that it should give not only the birth and 
origin of each Icelandic word, but also its history as it has come down the 
centuries, having now one shade of meaning and now another. That this 
might be done, the book was to be exceedingly rich in quotations ; many 

passages were to be cited and each word was to tell its own story. The 
work went on ; specimens were printed which every one warmly approved ; 
the collection of material was well-nigh over, and the method of arrange- 
ment had shown itself clearly to Mr. Cleasby’s mind, who saw himself near 
the successful close of a long labor—a labor in which we may see a monu 

ment of moral not less than of mental strength. Just at this moment he 
died suddenly : a typhoid fever carried him off in the autumn of 1847. 
His heirs, however, showed themselves true heirs of the man as well as of 
his fortune, and it was soon decided that the dictionary should still be 
printed. Scholars in Copenhagen were employed to finish it, and in 184 
the MS., nominally complete, arrived in England. Mr. George W. Dasent, 
the very well-known and distinguished Scandinavian scholar, undertook to 
see it through the press ; but soon he found that as yet it was not a dictionary, 
but only the making of one, and that much more work must be given to it. 
As years went on, he saw that he himself would never be able to bring it 
out, and with the permission of the Delegates of the Oxford Press, Mr. 
Gudbrand Vigfaisson was brought over as editor. This able scholar— 
aided as they could by Mr. Dasent and Dr. Liddell—has not only edited 
with success Mr. Cleasby’s work, but has added one-half to its bulk and 
greatly to its value from the stores of his own scholarship. The first 
part, from A to H, is now published, and bears the title of an “ Icelandic- 
English Dictionary, Chiefly Founded on the Collections made from Prose 
Works of the 12th-14th Centuries.” It is said to be excellently well 
printed, and it is of course costly—so much money and time having, first 
and last, been expended upon it, not only by the Cleasby family and after- 
wards Mr. Dasent, but by the conductors of the Clarendon Press. There 
is now, we may say, an opportunity for a good number of our wealthy 
men to make their respective colleges a gift so complete and so admirable 
that there are few which could be given or received with more entire and 
equal satisfaction to both the giver and the receiver. 





What others got from books or from 


he 


—Sir Edward Creasy, in his “History of England,”. attributes the 
modern institution of nobility to the custom which grew up under the 
Reman Empire of giving the title of comes to certain leading courtiers of 
the emperor. In this view there is, no doubt, a large share of truth; but 
the author is not quite accurate in the account he gives of the origin of this 
imperial institution. The great historian, Mommsen, has discussed the 
question of the Comites Augusti in his usual exhaustive manner, in a late 
number of the Hermes. According to him, the institution originated dur- 
ing the Republic, with those magistrates who served “out of Rome ; or, 
rather, out of Italy. The purely metropolitan officials never had comites, 
and never could have them; for comes is the travelling-companion, and, 
therefore, belongs to the official only in so far as he travels.” Further, 
“as the imperial office itself was developed out of the pro-consulate, the 
imperial comites were developed out of the pro-consular. So long as the 
emperors remain in Italy, they have not such companions, and can have 
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none such, because they are essentially travelling-companions of the rei- 


public causa absens.” It is not until the time of Constantine that we find 


i 
comitcs with established rank—first, second, and third order, and with no 


relation to any journey. The immediate occasion for this “essentially new 
creation” may have been, he suggests, the circumstance “ that the Empire 
under Diocletian, and, in a certain sense, under Constantine also, was with- 
out a fixed capital (Residenz), and the emperor of this period, as being con- 
stantly upon journeys, might also have standing travelling-companions.” 
—Pseudonyms and anonyms are attracting much attention of late. In old 
times the bibliographer contented himself with the bulky and ill-arranged 
Placcius, continued by Mylius. Now he turns for instant aid to the con- 
venient, but, alas! not over-reliable, “ Index Pseudonymorum” of Weller. 
For a long time Barbier was the only authority in this branch of French 
literature. Barbier is by no means superseded, but De Manne’s continua- 
tion and supplement has already gone into a third edition ; that D’Heilly’s 
“ Dictionnaire” is not useless is indicated by the publication of a second 
edition; and the great “Supercheries Littéraires Dévoilées” of Quérard, 
long scarce, is, as we mention below, in course of republication. In 
Italian, the work imperfectly performed by Lancetti has been executed by 
Melzi in the most thorough and satisfactory manner, and probably his suc- 
cessor need do little but add the books that have appeared since 1859, 


when the last volume of his “ Dizionario’ 


have had no work of late specially devoted to this subject ; bat Weller’s | 

} . anal f avilad ; al j . 
“Index,” used in conjunction with Kayser’s “ Biicher-Lexicon,” enables one | “®* self-exiled, and that the cause of his leaving home was the loyal disgust 
to get the most needful information. One would think that all shame- | that overcame him when he reflected how his revered sovereign had been 


faced Belgian men of letters must have been dragged to the light by M. | 


Delecourt in his long “ Essai,” begun in the “ Bibliophile Belge,” and, after 
the death of that periodical, ended as a separate publication. The Rus- 
sians who have written anonymously in the French language, and the 
Frenchmen who have written anonymously about Russia, have been called 
to account by 8. Poltoratzky in the same periodical. We know of two 
Englishmen and two Americans who have undertaken to supply the de- 
ficiency in this branch of bibliography which has long been a reproach to 
our literature. The Americans, we fancy, have abandoned the task ; one 
of the Englishmen, Ralph Thomas, has already published a convenient 
work on the English pseudonyms of the present century; the other, Mr. 
Halkett, has labored on a book of more extensive plan for fifteen years, 
but we may have to wait long before it appears. To tear aside the veil 
under which modesty, malice, or pretence hides itself requires knowl- 
edge, sagacity, and, above all, patience for long hunts through books of all 
sorts, and persistent questioning of publishers and men of letters. By 
patience, perhaps, almost all the secrets that are worth knowing may be 
learned ; even Junius, who has given a century’s sport to a whole pack of 
essayists, is thought to be unearthed at last by an expert in handwriting. 
In no other literatures than those we have mentioned has anything been 
done hitherto of any account ; but E. Collins’s “ Anonymer og Pseudonymer 
iden Danske, Norske og Islandske Literatur” (Copenhagen, 1869, 8vo, pp. 
216) promises to supply the want in regard to Scandinavian books. The 
chief gaps which still remain are in the Dutch, Spanish, and West-Slavic 
literatures, and these will perhaps be filled if the interest in the subject 
continues and spreads. 

—Of many French bibliographical dictionaries, the names of which sug- 
gest themselves as illustrative of the remark above made, we need only 
mention two—Brunet’s “ Manuel du Libraire” and Quérard’s “ La France 
Littéraire ’—and of both these writers there is now something interesting 
and new to be said. The first work we have mentioned has a modest bib- 
liographical title, it is true; but many are the scholars who have been 
glad to profit by its treasury of knowledge. The second will tell you at a 
glance all you could reasonably expect to find consigned to print concern- 
ing any and every known French author, however obscure. Quérard was 
eminent in his walk of literature. He devoted a lifetime to his labor of 
predilection, and produced a book worthy of himself and his country. In 
assigning works to authors and authors to works, one difficulty naturally 
beset him, and increased as he approached the present literary period. 
He found works that did not belong to the names announced as their 
authors ; others that were not written by those who claimed them ; others 
ascribed to those who had not written them ; others, again, published 
anonymously or under pseudonyms. This ‘naturally suggested a special 
classification, which, once commenced, soon grew into material for a sepa- 
rate work, which he published under the title of “ Les Supercheries Lit- 
It contained 9,430 articles—expositions of as many 
literary frauds and plagiarisms. An alarming number, one might say. 
And yet it was from this point that the work really began to grow in size 


téraires Dévoilées.” 
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and importance. Fifteen more years of labor, and Quérard was ready to 
commence a second edition, containing 50,000 articles. But one number 
was issued, when he died, and the work was suspended. Fortunately, M. 


| Gustave Brunet came into possession of the deceased Quérard’s papers, and 
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will complete the work, to which will be added “Le Dictionnaire des 
Ouvrages Anonymes,” by Barbier. The first volume—letters A to E~is 
just published, and of its 1,278 pages 153 are devoted to Alexandre Dumas. 
Exhibit is made of the paternity of the works bearing his name; algo, the 
nonchalant ease with which he helped himself to what best suited him. 
Long citations are given, in parallel columns, from authors ancient and 
modern, and from Alexandre, in which the resemblance amounts to iden. 
tity. The article closes with the reflection that, if ever Dumas reaches the 
right to a seat in the Institute, the classical arm-chair will not suffice, for 
he would require a bench even longer than that formerly claimed for 
Scribe, renowned for his dramatic pillage. 





A LONDON APPRENTICE IN MARYLAND.* 

OF the history of Mr. George Alsop, author of the “Character of the 
Province of Maryland,” nothing is certainly known except what may be 
gathered from that amusing tractate itself. He was about twenty years 
old when, “consin’d by Fate within the narrow walks of a four years Sery- 


was published. The Germans | itude,” he took his departure from London for the Lord Baltimore's planta- 


tions. He himself would seem to be willing we should understand that he 


treated by Cromwell and his “ base Mechanicks ””—by “ A Drayman that 
knows nonght but Yeast.” But he discovers so good a knowledge of vari- 
ous evil practices carried on in “ Lewknor’s Lane ” and “ Mother Coney’s,”’ 
and other dubious resorts in London, and his overpowering disgust at the 
usurper came upon him so suspiciously late—-for Cromwell died in 1658, 
just as our young monarchist was going aboard ship—that we may forgive 
ourselves for suspecting that the gentleman left the realm at the instance 
of some Puritan magistrate who had views of his own as to the proper 
method of dealing with roystering apprentices. “A handicraft appren 
tice” he speaks of himselfas having been, or weshould have been inclined 
to think plausible our conjecture that he had been bound toan apothecary, 
he hag such a wealth, and so constantly uses it, of most unsavory compari- 
sons drawn from the art of the pottinger ; and they are comparisons which 
show minute knowledge, and run on all fours so well, that one would sup- 
pose that Alsop must have handled the pestle and been familiar with the 
dispensatory and its recipes. This may easily be, for his handicraft appren- 
ticeship lasted but two years, he says, so he had time for both, and was 
not of a disposition to be called stable. rhe may have spent a great part 
of his youth in school. Evidently he had been measurably educated, and no 
small conceit he seems to have of his acquirements and capabilities. To 
his prose—which is mostly in the Ercles vein, and finely bombastic, as if he 
had served with Pistol and admired that hero—-he is always appending 
copies of verses, which, however, are as bare and bald as the poetry of the 
man of prose bombast is apt to be. But these effusions he dashes off in a 
few moments. “They were delivered me in the company of some 
Gentlemen ”’—he sayson one occasion, speaking of two caps—“ that ingaged 
me to write a few lines upon the purple one, and as they were friends I 
could not deny them ; and here I present them to you as they were written.” 
And again he says, “ What you'le find will be Hx tempore, without 
the use of premeditation.” We spare the reader Master Alsop’s verses ; 
but for his prose here is a specimen. His business being to tell what were 
the staple products of Maryland, he produces an exordium of half the length 
of his chapter upon “ Trafique ” in general, of which what here follows is a 
part: 

“Tf trade should once cease, the Custom-house would soon miss her 
hundreds and thousands hogs-heads of tobacco that use to be throng 
in her every year, as well as the grocers would in their ware- 
houses and boxes, the gentry and commonalty in their pipes, the physi- 
cian in his drugs and medicinal compositions ; the (leering) waiters for 
want of imployment, might (like so many Diogenes) intomb themselves in 
their empty casks, and rouling themselves off the key into the Thames, 
there wander up and down from tide to tide in contemplation of Aristot/es 
unresolved curiosity, until the rottenness of their circular habitation give 
them a quictus est, and fairly surrender them up into the custody of those 
who, both for profession, disposition, and nature, lay as near claim to them 
as if they both tumbled in one belly, and for name they jump alike, being, 
according to the original translation, both Sharkes.” 





** A Character of the Province of Maryland ; described in four distinct parts. Also & 
small Treatise on the Wild and Naked Indians (or Susquehanokes) of Maryland—their 
Customs, Manners, Absurdities, and Religion. Together with a Collection of Historical 
Letters. By George Alsop. A new edition, with an Introduction and copious Historical 
Notes. By John Gilmary Shea, LL.D.” New York: William Gowans. 
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He can, however, be direct enough when he chooses, and there is a 
queer alternation of an exaggerated, Owen Feltham sort of rhetoric with 
the plainest possible way of calling a spade a spade. 
it said, he puts us under obligations for a new word, which, in its swelling 
way, is not so bad. 
ing-handed beggar ;’ 
that they come “in millionous multitudes. 


Once in a while, be 


Thus, he contemns and abhors “a common and fold- 
* and of the wild ducks in the Chesapeake he says 
” It may be taken, perhaps, as 
a proof of his having partly or wholly undergone a liberal education that 
he is enabled to follow the fashion of the day, and prefixes to his book some 


complimentary verses, by a certain “ friend””—an “ H. W., Master of Arts” 
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that deserve whipping for their deportment. 


—who dates his production “from My Study,” which we fear is euphemis- | 


tic. It is known that in those days there were Masters of Arts who cus- 
tomarily bestowed themselves in taverns not too reputable, to say nothing 
of worse places. 


And, whoever “H. W.” may have been—and all trace of | 


him is lost—and wherever was “ My Study,” certain it is that he had not | 


greatly profited by his residence at the university, if we may judge by the 
favor of his muse. 
Apothecary’s apprentice or not, Alsop is, beyond a doubt, a highly en- 


tertaining rascal; he is manifestly a braggadocio or ruffler, but not desti- | 


tute of parts, and any reader, however little antiquarian in his tastes, will 
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There is there no “ Aqua- 
fortial eating” of heavy taxes ; the Provincial House of Burgesses wastes 
no time in gilded orations, but is business like and honest ; the lawyer there 
“may button up his chops” if he thinks his bawling is going to support 
him, for equity reigns ; there the constable needs no train of halberdiers ; 
there “a man may walk in the open woods as secure from being externally 
dissected as in his own house or dwelling ;” there the son works in the 
field with the bound servant; there the daughters are sensible and modest, 
and they have a plain wit, “so that he that intends to court a Mary-Land 
Girle must have something more than the Tautologies of a long-winded 
speech to carry on his design, or else he may (for ought I know) fall under 
the contempt of her frown, and his own windy oration ""—Master Alsop, 
lightly as he turns it off, having evidently had some experiences he would 
fain forget. The man in servitude in Maryland isa happy being, with 
very good prospects. He has an ancient customary privilege to repose 
himself within the house three hours every day of the hottest months, and 


| he never workson Saturday afternoons ; in the winter, unless his ingenuity 


prompts him to hunt the deer, recreate himself by slaughtering the swans, 
geese, or turkeys, he has nothing to do but sit by the fire; at the end of 


| his time his master gives him a farm, and is obliged by law to assist him. 


enjoy the “ Character,” “ wherein is Described, in Four Distinct Parts, the 


Scituation and plenty of the Province; the Laws, Customs, and Natural 
Demeanor of the Inhabitants ; the Worst and Best Vsage of a Mary-Land 
Servant, opened in view; and the Traffique and Vendable Commodities of 
the Countrey. 
Susquehanokes) of Mary-Land, their Customs, Manners, Absurdities, and 
eligion.” ’ 

The narration was written for Lord Baltimore and the rest of the com- 
pany of Maryland adventurers ; and, not improbably, it may have been done 
on some hint from them. It is, at all events, boldly dedicated to them. 
They had latterly not been finding it so easy to get Englishmen to emi- 
grate, and would have followed the usual practice in hiring sumebody ready 
with the pen to “ write up” their enterprise for the press. This was not a 
task which our literary apprentice would not gladly take in hand, and, 
going to work with a will, he produced what seems to have been a true 
enough account of the state of things in the colony, and one well calculated 


Also a Small Treatise on the Wilde and Naked Indians (or | 


—if we except the terrific description of how the heathenish Susqueha- | 


nokes disposed of their prisoners—to advance the interests of the company. 


He begins by declaring, in round terms, that he who out of curiosity desires | 


to see “the Landskip of the Creation drawn to the life, or to read Nature’s 
universal Herbal without book, may, with the Opticks of a discreet discern- 
ing, view Mary-Land, drest in her green and fragrant Mantle of the Spring.” 
Neither does he think that there is any place under the Heavenly altitude, 
or that has any footing or room upon the circular globe of this world, that 


So then those persons who are perpetually saying that farm servants in 
Maryland are sold in open markets, and draw in carts, like horses, tell 
a lie “lymbeckt from their sottish and preposterous brains;” and a lie 
such in its enormity that “if they should search to the very Center of Hell, 
and enquire for a lye of the most ancient and damned stamp,” Mr. Alsop 
confidently thinks none to equal the one above-mentioned could be found. 

With artificers the case is still better than with laborers on the farms, 
light and gentlemanly as their occupation is; and women are especially 
valued, for no sooner do they reach the shore than they are at once courted 
into matrimony—“ the best luck here,” in short, “as in any place of the 
world besides.” Men, our author here remarks, coming back to his sore 
subject again, have not altogether so good fortune in this kind, without— 
mark you— without they be good rhetoricians.”” So he goes on with his 
persuasive tongue, telling not a few lies both of the modern and ancient 
stamp, no doubt, and doing them so well, considering his dislike of them, 
that the adventurers more than once printed his book as a means of roping 
in servants. We have not space to give any of his description of the In 
dians, which is all interesting. In that part of the book he seems, in his 
desire to cut a figure as one that had seen these “only hieroglyphicks and 
representations of the Furies,” to have lost sight of business, and his trav 
eller’s tales—true enough, too, probably, bating his making the male Sus- 
quehanoke seven feet high—must have scared many a cockney more than 


| the sea-voyage or the apprenticeship to the tobacco planter. 


can parallel the fertile and pleasant ground of his whilom residence in its | 


multiplicity, or rather, he would say, in Nature’s extravagancy of a super- 
abounding plenty. ‘“ For so much doth this country increase in a swelling 
Spring-tide of rich variety and diversities of all things, not only common 
provisions that supply the reaching stomach of man with a satisfactory 
plenty,” but also in uncommon vegetable growths, that “those parts of the 


Dr. J. G. Shea, of the New York Historical Society, has edited this rare 
old book for Mr. Gowans, and his notes are a valuable addition to the text. 
There is in particular one very good historical note—that which makes a 
résumé of the history of the Indian tribes of which the Susquehanokes 
were one; and he gives also some detailed information in regard to them, 


| and the more numerous but less brave and able Algonquin tribes which 


Creation that have borne the Bell away (for many ages) for a vegetable | 


plentiousness, must now in silence strike and vayle all, and whisper softly in 
the auditual parts of Mary-Land, that none but she in this dwells singular.” 


And in respect of the animal kingdom within her borders, Maryland is | 


eminently blessed. As for hogs, they disfrequent the houses, indeed ; but 
they may easily be slain, and in number they are so great that upon neces- 
sity one must judge the Province to be nothing more nor less than the Ga- 
darean territories ; and if Satan were minded to enter into a drove of swine 
every day and urge them into the sea, his victims would hardly be missed 
out of Maryland. Sheep are not many; but then few persons desire them. 


surrounded them. 


= == 


THE MAN WHO LAUGHS.* 


From the falling off which his two subsequent novels show, Victor 
Hugo no doubt reached his high-water mark in “ Les Misérables,” which, 
after all deductions have been made, is a remarkable and, perhaps, a great 
work. It certainly goes deep and has made an impression on many 
classes of readers that will not soon be effaced—not pre-eminently asa novel, 
though it has many excellences in this respect, but on account of its vast 
energy, its lyrical fire, its splendid descriptive passages, and a sort of epic 


| swing and intensity throughout. But neither of “The Man who Laughs” 


Deer are innumerable, and there are, besides, the Elke, the Cat of the 
Mountain, the Beaver, the Pcssum, the Squirrel, the Hare, the Otter, the | 
Monack (woodchuck), the Musk Rat, and many more, mostly good for food, | 


“yet of no value nor esteem here,” there being so much other food. Fero- 
cious wild animals are not worth minding ; they “do but little hurt or in- 


jury worth noting, and that which they do is of so degenerate and low a | 


nature (as in reference to the fierceness and heroick vigour that dwell in 
the same kind of beasts in other countries),” that no one cares for them ; 
“the highest of their designs and circumventing reaches is but cowardly 
and base.”’ 

In the matter of government, Maryland is simply “ The Miracle of the 
Age.” The sects are orderly and not mutinous, like Fifth Monarchy Men, 
nor are there ever seen there “ any of those dancing Adamitical Sisters” 


nor of its immediate predecessor, “ The Toilers of the Sea,” can as much be 
said. They both have, indeed, something of the sort of lurid moral gran- 
deur that characterized “ Les Misérables,” but they possess far less interest 
as stories, and show a hardening and intensifying of those peculiarities of 
Victor Hugo's mind and manner that make the reading of his novels, even 
the best of them, to some persons a kind of literary torture. His stiff and 
stilted dialogues ; the jerky, abrupt, galvanic movements of his characters , 
his morbid craving for the monstrous ; his epileptic tendency ; his violation 
of dramatic law ; his want of humor; his contortiens when his invention 
fails him, and a certain incongruity that is like false time in music—these 
faults and deficiencies, prominent enough in all of his works, are at times 
painfully so in “The Man who Laughs.” 


*“ The Man who Laughs. By Victor Hugo." New York: D. Appleton & Co. 
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Most American readers, we imagine, will feel the want of humor more 
than anything else, because in English literature humor has a functional 
importance like the juices and lubricating liquids in the animal organism, 
and because, also, in this work Hugo essays its introduction in no small meas- 
ure. This want is noticeable in the author's inability to enter into or tounder- 
stand certain facts and conditions of life, or certain occurrences, like the prize- 
fight which he describes, but it is conspicuous in the manner in which he 
perpetually confounds the grotesque with the hideous. The former it is 
impossible for him to portray. He invariably pushes it so far that it 
becomes the monstrous, the abnormal, and excites our disgust rather than 
our laughter. His hero, Gwynplaine, he would have us believe, was the 
most comic, mirth-provoking object the sun ever shone upon, and yet he 
repeatedly describes him as a gnome, a hydra, a full-blown monster. 
Gwynplaine was a person of noble blood, whose identity had been 
destroyed in youth by a species of vivisection performed upon his face, 
which was made to wear a broad, petrified grin. Women were horrified 
and could not endure a second look, and it would have been better for 
their unborn children had they not looked at all. But this ghastly, muti- 
lated creature is Victor Hugo’s symbol of the droll, the grotesque. He 
describes him as being followed through the world by the most violent 
and uproarious laughter. People laugh till they nearly go into convul- 
sions. Funeral cortéges are disturbed and the mourners are obliged to 
turn away their heads to avoid what would be an indecent exhibition of 
mirth. The wretch who was the author of this mutilation, under the 
torture and with the death-rattle in his throat, laughs when he beholds 
him, and dies. So irresistible is his grin and such medicine for hypochon- 
driacs, that he adopts the exhibition of it as a profession, and goes about 
the country in company with his foster-father, Ursus, and a blind girl, 
Dea, making a show of it for the amusement of the crowd. They travel 
and live in a kind of rolling-hut—a Diogenes-tub on wheels—which 
Ursus and his wolf, Homo, draw. In time this hut gives place to the 
green-box, which probably resembles one of our peripatetic daguerrean 
establishments, is drawn by horses, and has a stage arranged, upon 
which the company, including the wolf, play some rude pieces, Gwyn- 
plaine’s “ piquant” visage being, of course, the chief attraction. Their 
great piece, which night after night fills the court-yard of the Tadcaster 
Inn with a panting, laughter-convulsed crowd, is called “Chaos Con- 
quered.” It is a sort of drama of creation, ending in a farce, and shows 
again how the author fails to discriminate the true genesis of mirth. 
That a crowd full of motherwit and unerring animal instincts, as all 
crowds of the common people are, should laugh at or tolerate such a pre- 
posterous farce, such a falsetto farce, is too much to believe. Starting with 
the true enough principle that laughter is born of the unexpected, the 
incongruous, the author caps the climax of a scene that is meant to be in 
the highest degree solemn and impressive, and to fill the spectator with a 
feeling of mysterious apprehension as when in the presence of the super- 
natural, with the hideous visage of Gwynplaine brought into bold and 
sudden relief by a jet of light falling upon it. The shock, the revulsion 
of feeling which must follow such a bucket of cold water, begets, accord- 
ing to M. Hugo, a very tornado of mirth. The populace yells, pants, 
surges, and is fairly beside itself with mirth. It may be but a step or 
half a step from the sublime to the ridiculous, yet everything depends 
upon which side that step is taken. On certain sides the two spheres are 
worlds apart, and whoso essays the step here fails outright, as does 
Hugo in the present case. In other words, there are certain feelings that 
never alternate with each other. For instance, we are never accessible to 
laughter when under the influence of fear, or when filled with awe, or 
when experiencing the emotion of the sublime. From the pathetic the 
step is easily taken, almost as from the same levels, but when taken from 
other heights the feelings have first to be let down. In fact, if an angel 
were to appear before us with a clown or a gnome peeping over his 
shoulder, the incongruity would not be more painful or further from the 
comic than it is in this piece, which, according to M. Hugo, so convulsed the 
London crowds two hundred and fifty years ago. 

The only instance in which we sympathize with the laughers in this 
curious book is, we suspect, just when the author would not have us 
sympathize with them, namely, when Gwynplaine makes his speech in 
the House of Lords. There is something so irresistibly grotesque and 
incongruous in the spectacle of this tragical buffoon, this grinning Medusa, 
suddenly disclosing himself in the midst of that body and proceeding to 
harangue them on the rights of the people, in the wildest and most furious 
manner, that no wonder every feeling of restraint and decorum gave way, 
and the old peers and young peers, the bishops and the chancellor, nearly 
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laughed themselves out of their wigs and gowns. Our moral convic. 
tions of the merits of the situation are undoubtedly with Gwynplaine, 
yet nothing is more common than for the laugh to be against the 
aggrieved party. 

Neither do we think Victor Hugo any more successful in portraying 
the passion of love in this work than in depicting the emotion of mirth. 
Few readers, we fear, will be touched by the spectacle of the billing and 
cooing of Gwynplaine and Dea. The conception, as it lay in the author's 
mind, of this frail, sightless girl loving this noble but fate-smitten being 
is no doubt very praiseworthy. We sympathize thoroughly with the pur. 
pose and aspiration of the artist in contrasting the two figures, and in 
granting to Gwynplaine the one ray of heaven’s sunlight in his sepulchral 
life—the satisfaction of being loved by a woman, and a woman to whom 
his hideous deformity could have no existence—as, indeed, we may say we 
sympathize with the theoretical artist throughout the book ; but from the 
working out of the passion we get no pleasure. It is indeed even nauseat- 
ing. He gives the endearing expressions of the lovers, divested of all 
those little graces, those arch and playful moods, those cunning indirec- 
tions, those soft tones and ways, etc., which mark the talk of lovers, and 
the result is a mere bandying of epithets. Here is a specimen: 

— My life! 

— My heaven! 

— My love! 

— All my happiness! 

— Gwynplaine! 

— Dea, I am intoxicated. Let me kiss your feet! 

Indeed, the action of the story throughout is preternaturally formal and 
stiff. The last scene on board the Matutinais meant to be overwhelmingly 
impressive—the dramatic at white-heat ; but it is so lacking in the vital 
elements of the dramatic, namely, naturalness and plasticity, that it is 
simply absurd, and freezes instead of melts us. As the wreck begins to 
settle, and there is no longer any hope, the motley, ragamuffin band kneel 
about their leader, with their knees in the water, and repeat after 
him, line by line, each in his or her own language, the Lord's 
Prayer. Every moment they are settling into the deep. The 
water reaches their shoulders; there is only a circle of heads 
with upturned faces serenely jabbering as the prompter proceeds. In a 
moment more there is no response—at least, it does not reach the ears of 
the doctor, for the vocal organs of the suppliants are an inch or two under 
the water; yet no doubt they went through with the motions, and no 
doubt, also, their skeletons are kneeling to this day on the motionless hulk 
of the ill-fated bark. 

The scene is a copy, with only slight variations, of one to which our 
author treated his readers in “The Toilers.” The hero of that tale meets a 
similar fate in the same cast-iron manner. Finding himself supplanted in the 
affections of the lady whose hand was the promised reward of his long and 
desperate struggle in rescuing the engine and machinery of the wrecked 
steamer, he proceeds to arrange the marriage and flight of the inconstant 
maiden with his rival, and then seeks out a well-known niche in the rocks 
by the sea-shore, which is left bare at ebb tide, and is a pleasant seat, but 
which gives swift death to a person caught there on the flood. Here he 
seats himself, and gazes at the vessel that bears the newly-married couple 
away. As the ship passes opposite and within a few rods of him, the 
waves are lapping his feet ; presently they mount to his knees, then creep 
up his body, then encompass his neck. Still he gazes at the receding 
vessel, and still he sits unmoved. The agony is prolonged ; the water 
rises to chin, it blots out his mouth, it reaches his eyes, and, as these are 
closing for the last time, he catches a glimpse of the vessel—a mere speck 
on the horizon—and, as the sail finally drops out of sight, a spectator would 
have seen only a hat floating about where the lover's head had disap- 
peared. This, like the scene on board the Matutina, is perfect ; the 
machinery works to a charm ; there is not a hitch anywhere ; but that it 
is dramatic or impressive, or anything but preposterous melodrama, is 
what nobody thinks but M. Hugo. 

The only character in the book that has any degree of reality, or is at 
all dramatically shown us, is Ursus—a gusty, crusty old quacksalver and 
native philosopher, full of wit, necromantic lore, and practical benevo- 
lence, who simulates the bear while really he is the lamb—a type of char- 
acter which Hugo draws easily and personates admirably. Ursus goes 
through with his part very well, except in the scene in the Tadcaster Inn 
court-yard the night after the disappearance of Gwynplaine, when th 
author imposes upon the reader the superhuman task of believing that he 
not only acted every part in the play, but at the same time, by his won- 
derful ventriloquial powers, simulated the hum and stir, the calls and cries 
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and hubbub, of a dense, exrited crowd, so as to deceive the quick ears of 
Dea, the blind girl, who, it was thought, could not bear the knowledge of 
her lover’s absence. The spectacle is painful in the extreme; and if we 
were to laugh, it would be at M. Hugo and not with him. Ursus sup- 
posed Dea would be deceived and believe that her lover was present, and 
that an audience unusually boisterous and mixed was witnessing the per- 
formance ; but we are spared this last absurdity. 

For the rest, there are graphic descriptions of character, but the article 
itself is not there. We are treated to a reminiscence or an analysis, and 
not to an actual, living creation; the author's own personality monopo- 
lizes most of the attention ; there is no doubting what manner of man he 
is; and if he would or could draw a little to one side, and give these 
figures a chance to act and speak for themselves, most of his readers 
would be a deal better satisfied. Tom-Jim-Jack would no doubt have 
changed his name, and he and Gwynplaine, meeting unexpectedly amid 
the corridors of Corleone Lodge, would hardly have called each other to 
account in the following startling manner : 

— Gwynplaine, what’s the meaning of this lord’s coat ? 

— Tom-Jim-Jack, what’s the meaning of this oflicer’s coat ? 

— Gwynplaine, I don’t answer questions. 

— Nor I, Tom-Jim-Jack. 

— Gwynplaine, I am not named Tom-Jim-Jack. 

— Tom-—Jim-Jack, I am not named Gwynplaine. 

— Gwynplaine, i am at home here. 

— Iam at home here, Tom-Jim-Jack. 

Whatever may be Victor Hugo’s merits as a writer—and they are 
many and great in certain directions—it becomes more and more appa- 
rent that he is not par excellence a novelist. His quality is lyrical rather 
than creative. Especially does he lack that continence and equability neces- 
sary to the artist who would average and reproduce nature and life. We 
feel at all times a want of good flesh and blood—of something that moves 
otherwise than by sudden leaps and starts, like a jumping-jack or the 
images of a puppet-show. 


OSBORN’S METALLURGY OF IRON AND STEEL.* 

THE metallurgy of iron has lately had very much thought expended 
upon it, yet the subject is by no means exhausted, and the, number of 
results scientifically determined and systematically arranged is so small 
that metallurgists, professional or practical, all welcome very eagerly any 
additions to our stock of knowledge. We hoped when we saw this pon- 
derous volume of nearly one thousand pages, by Professor Osborn, not 
only to find much that should be new and valuable, but a work that should 
correctly represent the state of the American iron industry. The least 
that could be expected of such a work was that it should be a careful and 
accurate résumé of the most important [facts relating to the subject, and 
that it should be written in an intelligible style. In perusing the book 
we were sorry to find all our hopes and expectations speedily and entirely 
disappointed. 

From the preface we learn that Professor Osborn first intended simply 
to re-edit Mr. Overman’s treatise on iron, but finding it impossible on a 
“thorough examination ” to make it represent correctly the present stand- 
point of iron metallurgy, he therefore wrote “a work almost entirely dif- 
ferent in method and in matter.” “There was, nevertheless, so much 
material in Mr. Overman’s book which was useful,” we read in the preface, 
“that it has been introduced and acknowledged, either by the use of his 
name or by enclosing the quoted matter in brackets.” The “so much 
material” referred to comprises over three-fourths of Overman’s work, 
making fully one-half of Osborn’s, with Overman’s original illustrations, 
as published in 1850, and we were surprised to find the numerous and well 
known inaccuracies and blunders of Overman retained in full. 

For instance : In the original work appeared an impossible analysis of 
peat ashes, which was, perhaps, a misprint. But Dr. Osborn seems to 
have such implicit confidence in Overmanjas to deem it unnecessary to 
question any of his statements, so here (page 184) we have perpetuated an 
analysis of peat ashes of unheard-of composition, containing no less than 
13334 per cent. of oddly combined ingredients. An error once started is 
hard to stop, and this absurd statement once more revived is destined, 
doubtless, to meet us often. It has already found its way into the columns 
of a prominent technical journal, the Engineering and Mining Journal, 
where the article on peat was given in full with editorial approval. 

Welter’s law, that “the amount of heat liberated by the chemical com- 





* “The Metallurgy of Iron and Steel, Theoretical and Practical: in all its Branches, 
with Special Reference to American Materials and Processes. By H. S. Osborn, LL.D., 
Professor of at and Metallurgy in Lafayette College, Easton, Pennsylvania.’ Phil- 
adelphia: H.C. Baird. 1869. 
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bination of various substances with oxygen is directly proportional to the 
amount of oxygen consumed,” long since proved to be inaccurate, is 
retained by Osborn as “ one of the most useful inculcations of chemistry ” 
(p. 245). 

Overman’s work contains, it is true, many useful practical details of 
the manufacture of iron, but is wofully deficient and inaccurate in the 
scientific treatment of the subject. The fact that any one should endeavor 
to build up a work on such a foundation does not promise well for the 
superstructure. 
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The first chapter in the book on the general principles of the chemistry 
of iron is, dcubtless, original with Professor Osborn, at least it has never 
been our lot to meet with anything so remarkable in chemical or metal 
lurgical literature elsewhere. It is, perhaps, the most incoherent, obscure, 
incorrect, and puerile chemical production that has been written since the 
days of the alchemists. With the intention of making himself intelligible 
to the most ignorant of his readers, he playfully calls carbonic acid the 
rust of carbon, analogous to the rust of iron. He states incidentally that heat 
will expel oxygen completely from oxide of iron—a statement so manifestly 
false as to need no refutation. On combustion his ideas are ludicrously 
vague. Itisclear to him that carbonic oxide, being the product of the 
partial oxidation of carbon, is a combustible gas, not, however, because it 


able, and oxygen, as we have said, supports combustion ; all the conditions 
therefore of flame or fire exist in carbonic oxide.” Carbonic acid, being 
the product of the complete oxidation of carbon, will not burn. The Pro 
fessor, duly recognizing the fact, is puzzled to know the reason why, for, 
according to his theory, it ought to be more combustible than carbonic 
oxide. It remains, notwithstanding, obstinate in its incombustibility, and 
he is forced to content himself with calling the fact “an anomaly.” We 
can imagine, when the Professor contemplates the combustibility of hydro 
gen, how surprised he must be that water does not burn! He should peruse 
as soon as he can some elementary work on combustion, and meantime 
rest satisfied with the reflection that what has been already completely 
burnt cannot be burnt again. 

The looseness of style in which the book is written is apparent on 
every page. For instance, on page 25 we read: “It (phosphoric acid) 
combines with the iron, to the great vexation of the iron manufacturer.” 
Phosphorous, not phosphoric, acid, is meant. 

On page 24: “ The oxide of silicon is silica or quartz "—which is inac- 
curate: what is meant is, that silica is an oxide of silicon—‘and 
silica is the substance silicon combined with oxygen, making silica.” 

The following sentence, on page 158, may be said to be well mixed: 
“The properly sized crucible having been taken, line the interior with 
charcoal powdered and mixed with water, or water and masses, or mo- 
lasses alone, previously well mixed with the coal and the latter thoroughly 
triturated into the mass in a mortar.” Mr. Dixon, the well-known crucible 
maker of Jersey City, will, perhaps, be surprised to find himself quoted as 
saying (p. 540), “that the nearer a crucible comes to being all plumbago, 
the quicker it will melt.” 

The particulars of original experiments are fortunately very rare in 
the book, as Dr. Osborn seems to be incapable of judging correctly of the 
results he obtains. From three experiments, tried on silicious, argilla- 
ceous, and calcareous ores, he concludes that any of these ores, on being 
strongly heated in a crucible with a well-fitting cover, without the addi- 
tion of carbon or any reducing agent, will become partially reduced to 
metallic iron, the amount of the reduction being in proportion to the 
amount of lime present. 
words—they are too obscure ; but we have, we believe, correctly interpreted 
his meaning. Dr. Osborn must not expect to overthrow so easily the 
accumulated evidence of generations, that oxide of iron, whether in the 
presence of silica, clay, or lime, cannot be decomposed by heat alone. 

The directions given for the analyses of ores, fuels, and fluxes are 
entirely superfluous. For one acquainted with chemical methods they 
are crude and inaccurate, and to one not familiar with chemical manipula- 
tion they must be utterly inexplicable. The Professor's own ideas of 
chemical analysis are evidently very vague. He divides the “ wet assay,” 
for instance, into, first, volumetric assay ; second, chemical analysis. It 
will, doubtless, be new to many that volumetric is to be distinguished 
from chemical analysis. 

The confusion and misuse of scientific terms is a peculiar feature of the 
work. On page 316, we are informed that.the furnace is divided into four 
zones of specific heat, meaning specific action, for which blunder Percy is 
made responsibl® on page 326. On page 185 we read: “The specific 


We do not give his conclusions in his own 








gravity of a cord of wood is from two to threethousand pounds.” This is | 
retained from Overman. On page 27, manganic acid is called manganese | 
acid. For pure oxide of iron (page 143) we read oxide of pure malleable | 
iron. Determination of substances is used for detection (page 117). On 
page 169 we hear of a protosalt being reduced to a sesquisalt. On pages 
132 and 913, chromic iron ore is called chromate of tron. 


Scientific nomenclature has been enriched by the Professor with some | 
original terms, such as, orygenated and carby-orygenated crude iron ! (pp. 
140-141). Quality of heat is said to mean temperature (p. 243). 


In the preface, Dr. Osborn acknowledges that in the chapter on the 
special properties of iron and its compounds he has been greatly indebted 
to Percy’s work. Any one familiar with the able treatment of this subject 
by Percy will be incensed by the way his statements and experiments 
have been misquoted. It looks as if Dr. Osborn had turned over the leaves | 
of Percy’s book and taken sentences at random, without regard to their 
connection or relative importance, always altering the language to the 
detriment of the idea. We give a few quotations by way of illustration: 
We read in Percy’s work (“Metallurgy of Iron and Steel.” London. 
1864), page 79: “By washing the residue the arsenic is separated as 
soluble alkaline arseniate, while pure sesquioxide of iron is left.” Osborn 
(page 107): “On washing the residue, pure alkaline arsenic is removed and 
pure sesquioaice of iron remains.” Percy (pp. 98-100) gives the details of 
six experiments on the reduction in silicate of the protoxide of iron by 
carbon, from which is proved that “ only two equivalents of the protoxide of 
iron in tribasic silicate can be reduced by carbon.” Osborn (page 111) did 
not see the drift of the experiments and overlooked the result, and has 
given merely a condensed account of the first experiment with this result : 
“ Product: well-melted buttons of white iron.” At the conclusion of an | 
interesting series of experiments by Percy on the carburization of malle- | 
able iron by means of hydrogen which has passed over charcoal at a red 
heat, he says: “ The questions suggested by this point are, Did hydrogen 
under these conditions take up any carbon, or was the gaseous compound 
of carbon which caused the carburization of the iron simply evolved from | 
the charcoal employed?” “The question arises,” according to Osborn, 
“Was it from the hydrogen mechanically taking up carbon, or was it from | 
hydrogen eliminating, by some chemical affinity, the, so to speak, latent 
carbon of the charcoal, and thus charged with carbon, passing over to the 
piece and carburizing it?” Such a jumble of words may convey an idea 
to Dr. Osborn, but will not edify many of his readers. 

In the chapter on iron ores, Dana is also misquoted. We read (p. 43): 
‘Dana includes all these varieties’ (bog-iron ore, etc.) “ under the specific 
name of Limonite.” In Dana’s “System of Mineralogy,” 1869, page 172, 
we read under Limonite: “Only part of stalactitic limonite, brown or 
yellow ochre, bog ore, and clay iron-stone belong here.” 

Instances might be multiplied indefinitely of this system of garbling | 
extracts without regard to the author’s meaning, but we forbear. We | 
must not forget to mention that the element fluorine, which has up to | 
the present time defied all efforts made to isolate it, has been recognized 
by Dr. Osborn. “Liberated fluorine” from cryolite, we are informed 
incidentally, attacked clay crucibles to such a degree that the use of cryo- 
lite had to be abandoned at the American Steel Works, Brooklyn! 

The book is also sadly deficient in regard to recent improvements in | 
the manufacture of iron. On the important subject of coking, we have, 
in addition to Overman’s work, nothing but the single method used at 
the Cambria Works, Pa., for coking in heaps. The large number of 
coking furnaces that have come into use in the last twenty years have 
been completely ignored. On roasting of ores we have, in the way of 
novelty, merely the three methods, with illustrations, given in Petitgand 
& Ronna’s appendix to the French translation of Percy. The many new 
forms of roasting-kilns in which waste gases are used are entirely omitted. 
Westman’s kilns, introduced into this country by Mr. Hewitt, might have 
been at least mentioned, as the book has “special reference to American 
materials and processes.”’ 





Steel is discussed and dismissed in fifty-seven pages. We find here no 
reference to the Siemens-Martin process, and the Bessemer process as prac- 
tised in America is not once mentioned. 

In fact, one would infer from Osborn’s book that the manufacture of 
iron and steel, since Overman’s treatise was published, had been practi- 
cally at a stand-still. An attempt has been made, it is true, to bring that 
work up to date, but with so little care, industry, and research that the 
new book is hardly better than the old. 

We feel that such a work as this cannot be severely enough condemned. 
Reviving a bad book that should have been allowed to remain in oblivion, 
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and taking it as a groundwork, the author has added but little that is 
useful and much that is false, the whole being written in a most incohe. 
rent, slovenly style. 


GENERAL ROBERT E. LEE'S BIOGRAPHY OF HIS FATHER,* 


On its outside this book bears the brief title, “Memoirs of the War: 
Lee,” and doubtless most persons, would confess to a feeling of disappoint- 
ment on being made aware that the “ war” is the war of the Revolution, 
and that “ Lee” is General Henry Lee, the “ Light-Horse Harry ” of Revo. 
lutionary fame. The book is now in its third edition; but it was in 1827 
that the second edition was printed. It has, therefore, hardly been a book 
for our own time ; and some who were readers in 1827 may now be curious 
to return to the old books which treat of Revolutionary matters, and read 
them over again by the stronger light recent events would shed back on 
them ; but we think it likely that this edition would, like its predecessors, 
respond to all calls for the work for forty years to come, were it not that 
General R. E. Lee has something to say in it. 

It would not be easy to declare fairly in what reverence “ Light-Horse 
Harry” is held by his countrymen ; but supposing their reverence to be 
equal with the esteem of his contemporaries, we can safely say that the 
feeling is of a rather sentimental nature. It is a characteristic of even the 
reading class of Americans to give themselves up easily to a sentimental 
admiration of their successful military men without minute enquiry into 
the details of their successes. Very few in civil life know anything 
about the particulars of the plans and schemes, or even battles, of Wash- 
ington, Scott, and Grant; they were victorious, and that is enough. 
“ Light-Horse Harry ” had great successes in his sphere, and his very nom 
de guerre shows the sentimental quality of his countrymen’s admiration 
for him. 

His book is not an autobiography, as it perhaps might better be ; it 
merely recounts the military history of a distant time, and exactly what 
that was, except that it resulted in our independence, scarcely any one now 
cares. There is nothing now in the book which has not been accessible in 
its earlier editions for many years, except the new biography of the author 
by his son. This, as we have surmised, may lend fresh interest to the 
work, General R. E. Lee being one of the most famous men of his period. 
In spite of his celebrity he has neither said nor written anything since the 
war that has been made public, and a large number of men have a certain 
unsatisfied curiosity to hear from him. Until now, he has apparently 
thought that no applause of what he might say could be more grati- 
fying than the wonder what he would say in case he said anything ; at 
any rate, he has kept a long silence. The way in which he has broken 
it will perhaps not satisfy those who were anxious for him to speak ; but 
they will undoubtedly take what they get, gladly. We shall speak only 
of the biography, therefore, as being the only matter in the book of very 
lively interest to-day. 

Unless one inclines to “ smile at the claims of long descent,” the opening 
paragraph will command his respect, William the Conqueror, the battle 
of Hastings, and Richard Coeur de Lion figuring in it. Launcelot Lee, the 
founder of the family, came over with the Conqueror, it seems, “and when 
the estates of the native English nobility were divided among the followers 
of William, a fine estate in Essex was bestowed upon him.” We live in 
the nineteenth century, to be sure, and not in the eleventh ; but it suggests 
itself, as one reads, that if General R. E, Lee should not recover from Gov- 
ernment his lost Arlington on the Potomac, perhaps he may find some 
balm in recalling how his ancestor cheaply settled down into other men’s 
domains. 

Numerous men of mark sprang from the various branches of the Lee 
pedigree, to the untrustworthiness of which, however, public attention has 
been called in this journal. What else it contains that is not in the memoirs 
is mainly the correspondence of Colonel Lee with prominent men, and some 
letters to his son, Charles Carter Lee, a student at Harvard. Wesee thatin 
his capacity as partisan commandant in charge of outposts, Colonel Lee 
had occasion to write to General Washington on June 21, 1778, concerning 
affairs about Stony Point, and his biographer thinks that his letter sug- 
gested to Washington the subsequent successful attack on that place, an 
account of which, on July 18, Lee communicated to Governor Joseph Reed. 
A note informs us that this and other letters to the same person were fur- 
nished to the biographer by the Hon. W. B. Reed, who must find much 
satisfaction in Colonel Lee’s cordial endorsement of the patriotic labors of 
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Governor Reed, whose character as a patriot has tately been a good deal 
assailed and defended. Both General Lafayette and General Greene wrote 
letters to Colonel Lee, speaking most warmly of him and his services ; and 
his retirement from the army early in 1782—which, from his corre- 
spondence, seems to have been caused by pique, and a wish to be married, 
as well as by ill health—was undoubtedly the cause of much regret to all 
his comrades in arms. He then visited Stratford, the residence of Colonel 
Philip Ludwell Lee, in Westmoreland, on the bluffs of the Potomac, “ the 
owner who, before the Revolution, was a member of the King’s council, 
living in great state, and kept a band of musicians, to whose airs his 
daughters, Matilda and Flora, with their companions, danced in the saloon 
or promenaded on the house-top.” Colonel Lee, who “had recently left 
the Southern army overwhelmed with grief and despondency, was soon 
happily restored by his union with the eldest daughter, Matilda.” 
the war Colonel Lee was elected Governor of Virginia, and while holding 
that office was thought of by the General Government for the command of 
the troops on the Western frontier, but did not receive the appointment. 
Corresponding with Mr. Madison on this subject, Governor Lee used these 
words, a part of which his biographer has put into italics: whether it was 
so in the original we are of course unable to say: “ One objection I should 


only have (the above conditions being acceded to), and that is, the aban- | 


doning my native country, to whose goodness I am so much indebted. Vo 
consideration on earth could induce me to act a part, however gratifying to 
me, which could be construed into disregard or forgetfulness of this common- 
wealth.” 


On this, General R. E. Lee comments as follows: “ These extracts show 
that immediately after the adoption of the Federal Constitution, and during 
the administration of Washington, men who had distinguished themselves 
for their zeal in promoting it were deeply sensible of the obligations they 
owed both to the State and General governments, their native common- 
wealths, and the adopted community into which these commonwealths had 
been formed.” In reference to Hamilton’s financial measures, so unpopular 
with his State and section, Governor Lee wrote also to Madison: “I really 
see no redress unless the government itself be destroyed. This is risking 


too much, because great evils must inevitably flow from discord, and the | 





After | 


people must suffer severely, whatever be the event of such an experiment.” | 


On which General R. E. Lee remarks: “ Although his correspondence at | 
this time, as well as the course of his life, proves his devotion to the Fede- | 


ral Government, yet he recognized a distinction between his ‘native coun- 
try’ and that which he had labored to associate with it in the strictest 
bonds of union.” 


Colonel Lee, having been for some time a widower, married on the 18th 


RECENT REPUBLICATIONS. 
Miss ALcoTT is one of the many women whom patriotic feeling, or 
feelings more or less colored by patriotism, urged into the work of 


nursing sick and wounded men in the military hospitals of the late war. 
To this fact her little volume of “ Hospital Sketches and Camp and Fire- 
side Stories ” owes most, though not quite all, of its value. If it were not 
in a certain sense history it would be of but little importance for what it 
contains, though it would still be of some importance for what it proniises 
Assuredly, however, we should be unwilling to say that much of the book 
is to be taken as truly historical ; except, indeed, as we see in it correctly 
reflected the exaggerated and passionate way in which during the war-time 
we were all considering the actors and events of our great drama. The 
negro was not and is not just what Miss Alcott loves to paint him ; but 
most of us used to think he was; the white rebel was not necessarily so 
black as he is almost without any exception painted by our enthusiastic 
partisan ; but, true enough, time was when whole communities so thought 
of him. In this sense, then, Miss Alcott’s book is almost all history. Her 
lively pictures, or rather sketches, of the nurse’s troubles and triumphs 
and services, and of the sick men’s ways, we can call historical in a better 
sense ; though it would not be well for any one to take them as sworn 
evidence, or to believe them, if the truth, anything like the whole truth, 
and nothing but the truth. 

But apart from the merit of this volume as a record, it may profitably 
be spoken of at some Jength as the work of a writer not without a proba 
ble future as a worker in literature, not without some influence, and not 
incapable of exerting a partially bad influence. She is extravagantly 
sentimental, and is like a good-natured child in her way of indulging her 
kind-hearted impulses. We take it that it is in part attributable to Mr. 
Dickens’s example that Miss Alcott gives herself over so often to the 
moving principle of the Christmas-story kind of literature—which covers 
the whole earth as the waters cover the sea with what we trust we may 
be pardoned for calling slip-slop, sweet, to be sure, but not too natural and 
not too wholesome. 
many cosy rooms in which the warm firelight plays on the face of the 
drowsily ticking clock, and the chairs seem to extend their plump arms 
invitingly, and the tea-kettle hisses; in which Mrs. Podgers, or whoever 
it may be, waits, with the buttered toast before her en the hob, till “he” 
shall come in; and into which “he” by-and-by comes, a cheery oid soul, 
who has been made late because he had to give five-pound notes all round 
to the shopmen and porters, and who stands beaming on Mrs. Podgers, 
and by-and-by produces a dirty, ragged, but intelligent street-boy, who— 


This is the principle which has produced those so 


| to make short a familiar story—is duly filled to repletion with good fare— 


of June, 1793, Miss Anne Hill Carter, of Shirley, on the James River, a fine | 
farm lying just in front of McClellan’s outposts when the army of the | 


Potomac was encamped at Harrison’s Landing. The first child by this 
marriage was called “ Algernon Sydney, after the great martyr of liberty, 
and, according to family tradition, of the kindred of the Lees.” After com- 
manding the Federal troops sent by Government to break up “the 
Whiskey Boys’ Insurrection,” General Lee closed his public career in Con- 
gress, where, on the death of Washington, he was appointed “the public 
organ of his country’s sorrow, on which occasion he pronounced those 
memorable words: “First in war, first in peace, first in the hearts of his 
fellow-citizens.”” The remainder of the biography is composed of letters 
written by General Lee from the West Indies, where he had gone for his 
health, to his son Charles Carter Lee, at Cambridge. In these letters, 
which are full of tenderness for all his family, he speaks only once of 
General R. E. Lee by name: “ Robert was always good, and will be con- 


| piness, and that, too, of a sufficiently material nature, possesses 


“what cuts of turkey, and what spoonfuls of stuffing, and then what 
mountains of pudding that boy did eat,” while our beaming friend and 
the matronly Mrs. Podgers chuckle and laugh—and is established in the 
warm corner, and finally is adopted, and “ hoorays ” at the wedding which 
soon comes off, and at which all the other little street-boys are feasted and 
get a shilling. Whatever may be the precise manifestation of it in par- 
ticular cases, we may say in general of Miss Alcott that she hardly ever 
fails to make this principle the law of her world. What it is not wrong 
to stigmatize as a greedy, heedless appetite for a world full of rosy hap- 
her pretty 
fully ; andthe reader who does not overmuch like this gets a constant 
impression of “ gushing "—as the great practitioner of it calls it—that 
which is all but fatal to his enjoyment ; while the reader who does like it 


| —well, he gets it; and that is fatal to his learning as scon as he should 


firmed in his happy turn of mind by his ever-watchful and affectionate | 


mother. Does he strengthen his native tendency?” 
ambitious for his son at college, and gives him much good advice. Among 
other things, he tells him to hold before his eyes, as models, Marcus 
Aurelius and John Locke. All these West Indian letters show that Gene- 
ral Lee was a cultivated man and had a warm heart. On his way home, 
he died, March 25, 1818, at Cumberland Island, on the coast of Georgia, at 


The father is very | 


' and that she has a vicious habit to look out for. 


the house of Mrs. Shaw, the daughter of General Greene, unhappily none | 


of his own family being near. 

This biography will make known some particulars, not to be 
gained from the “Memoirs,” of the private character and public 
services of General Henry Lee. And, we regret to state, it will be found to 
be the means employed by General R. E. Lee to show that he is in his re- 
tirement a disappointed secessionist, claiming, in the interest of secession, 
that his father, who was the friend and intimate of Washington, supported 
the Union with a mental reservation. 


that there are better things in literature as in life than sentimentality, 
however sweetened. 

Our author has, too, the fault of giving us her own notions in her pro- 
fessedly realistic accounts of the sayings and doings of others—as, for one 
example out of many, in the talk, on p. 31, that is put into the mouth of 
the sergeant. This is wrong in more ways than one, but we care only to 
point out to Miss Alcott that to work thus is to be a defective workman, 
Truth to imaginative 
fact isa hard matter, no doubt ; but truth to the facts our author is dealing 
with in this book ought to have been easier. And, as Scott told the youth 
who was doing vague word-painting by way of describing an imaginary 
landscape, it is necessary, if one would paint imaginary landscapes that 
shall seem real, first to learn to describe actual landscapes with patient 
observation, and with conscientious honesty no less. 

Miss Alcott’s vivacity—we fear ina young gentleman it would get a 
harsher name ; her sympathies with many good things; that kind-heart- 
edness of hers that we have been abusing—but only because we fear its 
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excess, in literature, enervates the springs of real benevolence ; her occa- 
sional gay humor, not seldom neatly satiric ; the frequent closeness of her 
observation; her good descriptive power; and ‘her usually simple and 
pleasant English, make her a writer of whom hopes are to be entertained. 
We speak of her with this book as her witness. 


Hans Christian Andersen’s “ Improvisatore” and “Two Baronesses” 
are perhaps curious rather than anything else ; though of course he is a 
man who could not write seven or eight hundred pages without saying 
much that one would gladly read. But we think they will be found chiefly 
interesting for the light they throw upon the author himself rather than 
for anything they are inthemselves. They make it evident, for one thing, 
that great as he is in short stories, a long one is too much for him. Every- 
where in these novels there are weaknesses. Effects without good cause ; 
causes that produce no effects; personages that are of no use; wild im- 
probabilities side by side with the most threadbare incidents ; borrowings 
from others, and repetitions of himself—all these abound in these two 
jumbles of prose and poetry. Of plot he seems never to have had any 
conception ; and the short flights of his little prose poems for children 
must have further weakened his constructive abilities. 

Again, in both these tales he shows us what an influence Italy had on 
him—or rather what an impression Italy made on him. One is reminded 
of the Northern barbarians, his long-ago ancestors, who wandered about 
Rome with much the same wonder and awe. As for Italy’s influence upon 
him, we imagine that a chief effect which it had upon his genius was to 
confirm him in the notion which he seems to hold, in common perhaps 
with most northern poets of modern times, that profuse pouring out of 
poetical impressions is poetry truly so called. “Improvisatore” is made 
rather tedious by rhapsodies of this kind. No doubt Italy also nurtured 
in him, as he wandered under skies so different from those of his native 
north, the power of appreciating so keenly as he does the varying moods 
of nature. But in spite of these shortcomings, these books are worth 
looking at—more especially “The Two Baronesses,” which contains 
some partly fascinating pictures of Danish life—a strange life of fishing 
hamlets in the shifting sand, and among a queer nobility and the burghers 
of the towns. They are part of the series of Andersen’s complete works, 
by Hurd & Houghton, and are handsomely made. 

Why Mr. “Ikey Solomons, Esquire, Junior” wrote his novel of “ Cath- 
erine” not many of the readers of to-day distinctly remember—so well 
have the days passed over when the heroes of fiction regularly brought 
up at Newgate or Tyburn, coming thither from Hounslow Heath or the 
Minories. But in 1840, what with Bulwer, and Ainsworth, and Dickens 
with his “ Oliver Twist,” and the imitators of these greater lights, there 
was need for somebody to satirize out of family reading the refined and 
philosophical highwayman, and the self-sacrificing women of the town, 
and the generous, devoted burglar and jail-breaker. So Thackeray, a mor- 
alist of immense common-sense, a satirist enthusiastically fond of the 
satirist who drew the lineaments of Mr. Wild, a great hater of humbugs 
—except perhaps a little humbug or two of his own—resolving that New- 
gate, if exhibited, should be shown up drop and all ; that if criminals were 
to figure in literature it should not be as philosophers or brave lads, but 
as the scoundrels or fools that they commonly are; that if seductions were 
to be a staple ingredient in stories, the seducer and seduced should not be 
represented as shining angels with unwonted delicacy of soul, but as 
probable accomplices in crime and weakness, and probable partners in 
misery—set to work and produced this story of “ Catherine”—the most 
depressing of all his stories, unless, perhaps, we say that “The Fatal 
Boots ” is more disheartening. The heroine is Catherine Hayes, who was 
burned in 1726 for “ petty treason,” she having atrociously murdered her 
husband, and being, therefore, a real heroine of the Newgate Calendar. 
As we have not looked up her history, we cannot say how close her latest 
chronicler keeps to the facts of her life, but he gives us the idea of his 
having handled his theme much in the way in which he produced his 
historical works—that is to say, using for embellishment, and to give local 
color, his minute acquaintance with the aspects of English life in the 
eighteenth century. But he worked hastily, and for the sake of teaching 
a certain lesson—tbat is, for a moral rather than an artistic end; and 
moreover, such of his facts as he owes to the trial, such as related to Mrs. 
Hayes’s later years, seem to have bothered and hampered him somewhat, 

or he did not take pains to make his invented facts conform to these—else 
we cannot account for the conduct of his Sergeant Brock after that person 
has became the Iago-like Mr. Wood. But, as we have said, we see in 
“ Catherine” much of its author’s wonted cleverness as a historical novel- 
ist ; and we see also in great strength his familiar power as a satirist of 
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society and an observer of human nature, and no one who likes Thackeray 
will read this tale without the accustomed pleasure. The scene of the 
last interview between Catherine and Count Max is one which Thackeray 
has nowhere else equalled for the horrid effectiveness of its main incidents, 
But we suppose him indebted to the Calendar for this. We think that 
without doubt the publishers are to blame for having cut out the catastro. 
phe of the story—which consisted of the contemporary details of the trig) 
and execution of the criminals. Thackeray chose to copy these from the 
newspapers of that day instead of writing out an account of his own, but 
this he chose to do because it gave the best end to his book, answered 
best his intentions in writing it, and gave it a fitting and complete finish, 
The reason given for this mutilation of the work is that it is simply horri- 
ble. But so it should be; and so is the whole story horrible. We may 
add that, all things considered, the reason has its amusing points. 

Most of Professor Schele de Vere’s ‘“‘ Wonders of the Deep” appeared a 
while ago in Putnam’s Magazine. There is nothing much to be said 
about it. It talks of pearls, oysters, coral, and other kindred things in 
the usual manner of cyclopedias of useful information, and probably a boy 
of twelve or fourteen would find it entertaining and think it useful. It 
might be a good book for a holiday present. 

Lowell is the poet who does the “ Diamond” series of Fields, Osgood & 
Co. its latest honor. This edition of Lowell, dedicated to Mr. G. W. Cur. 
tis, is complete so far as concerns the works already published in volumes, 
but wants a New England sketch or two—like “ Toby Adam’s Story ’”— 
which have been published only in the magazine pages, and are one day 
to make a book by themselves, and which will make a book that, to our 
mind, will be quite as worthy as any other of their author’s place among 
the two or three English-speaking poets of our time whom lovers of poetry 
most believe in. Here then we have, ina very cheap form, everything 
that Mr. Lowell has written in verse from the days of his youthful “ Le 
gend of Brittany ” down to the year-old “Under the Willows.” We do 
not profess ourselves admirers of Diamond editions ; yet bad editions of 
good poets have been better makers of other poets than all the “ large- 
paper copies” that ever were sumptuous in libraries. 

Emerson, too, is put within reach of very moderate means in Messrs. 
Fields, Osgood & Co.’s two volume edition of his essays—Emerson, that is 
to say, so far as he is to be found in his prose. And perhaps the saying 
about him that he knows better than most men what is poetry but not so 
well what makes a poem is true to this extent at least, that most of the 
poetry distinctively his he has let get into his prose as much as into his 
poems. Only perhaps, however. But in any case here is all of the prose 
of the most emancipating, so to speak, and probably the most elevating 
of our American writers—despite his being so often a stumbling-block and 
foolishness to many who respect and admire and even love him, and who 
owe him much. 

It never has been possible, and we may say that it never will be, to 
make any collection deserving so large a name as a “ Library” of contem- 
porary fiction in which the works of some of the included authots will not 
seem to have come by intrusion into company too good for thei rather 
than by a right of entrance not to be challenged. But there are writers 
whose grace rather than their strength or beauty is their charm, and 
whose manner and tone qualify them for admission to the circle of the 
great ones and princes. Such surely is Madame Sartoris, the author of 
that delightful story “A Week in a French Country-House ”—with at 
least one character admirable, and new in fiction—which no one ever read 
who would not wish that he had not, and that it was still to read. And 
such is the author of “The Story of Elizabeth.” Never otherwise than 
fresh in details, clear cut in delineation, delicate and thoughtful, her sto 
ries are as pleasing as naturalness in manner, worth in the matter, and 
skill of sure-handed workmanship must always make any work, whether of 
the highest or of a lower order. In two volumes we have almost all of 
Miss Thackeray’s that the world knows anything about, and no one will be 
sorry—least of all these great novelists themselves—to see her father’s 
daughter side by side, in Messrs. Fields, Osgood & Co.’s Household Libra- 
ry, with George Eliot and Charles Reade. She is of the line of English- 
women which, beginning with Jane Austen, has made so broad and hon- 
orable a mark in the English fiction of this last century. If none of them 
can be said to have produced a novel of universal merit, hardly any more 
can we say so of their male contemporaries ; and in the rank next below 
the very highest surely they have run their brethren harder than Dr. 
Todd, for example, would wholly like to confess. 

We presume our general title will include “ Strauge Visitors” (New 
York : Carleton, 1869), inasmuch as this consists of “a series of original 
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papers, embracing philosophy, science, government, religion, poetry, art, 
fiction, satire, humor, narrative, and prophecy by the spirits of Irving, 
Willis, Thackeray, Bronté, Richter, Byron, Humboldt, Hawthorne, Wesley, 
Browning, and others now dwelling in the spirit world, dictated through 
a clairvoyant while in an abnormal or trance state.” Through this chan- 
nel the late Mr. Raymond addresses the New York public; Napoleon 
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Bonaparte the French nation; Mrs. Browning her husband, ete., ete. | 


Napoleon comes to the rescue of the Second Empire, and exclaims in 
spirit-French " 

“ Restez-vous, mon patrie; Napoleon shall decide aright. No, petit 
gargon, Napoleon le Grand will place you upon the highest pinnacle of 
peace.” 


Artemus Ward gives an account of his post-mortem experiences, which 


is neither characteristic nor funny, though the editor assures us that, | 


during the delivery of it, “ Artemus Ward’s conversation and gestures 
were exceedingly ludicrous. He was the very personification of mirth, 
occasionally going to the wall,and humorously ‘chalking out’ his designs.” 
Byron, in smooth but otherwise un-Byronic stanzas, says that his soul is 
sick of calumny and lies ; while Mr. Raymond makes the best defence yet 
of Mrs. Stowe: 


“Tam told by Byron and others that Lady Byron, recently arriving in 
the spirit-world, and finding matters very different from what she had ex- 
pected, and that she was received nowhere as the wife of Lord Byron (who, 
having resided there some thirty years, had formed a new and happy alli- 
ance), was stung with jealousy and vexation, and hastened to inspire Mrs. 
Stowe to repeat the story which had become a matter of faith with her, 
on thereby to inflict a punishment on Byron, who ignored his relation 
to her.” 
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the discoverer of the river which bears his name, nor in any way remark- 
able as a navigator. Persons whose prejudices may be shocked by this 
opinion should take refuge in Mr. Reade’s monograph on Hudson ; and 
they will also get some powerful aid from Mr. Henry Stevens in his “ His- 
torical and Geographical Notes, 1453-1869,” appended to a pamphlet on 
the Tehuantepec Railway (New York: D. Appleton & Co., 1869). Much of 
Mr. De Costa’s reasoning is certainly to be set aside if, as Mr. Stevens 
maintains, the charts on which so much reliance is placed were simple re 

productions of the coast-outlines of Eastern Asia—long thought to be one 
with America—which are well known to resemble in a remarkable manner 
those of our Atlantic seaboard. 

A composite book, but a very good one, which will amuse both young 
and old, is James Greenwood’s “ Wild Sports of the World,” with plenti 
ful illustrations from the Messrs. Harper's storehouse. The author is not 
a mere compiler, though to- be praised in that capacity. His study of na- 
tural history has enabled him not only to select judiciously from books of 
travel and adventure, but to discourse fluently and with Knowledge of 


| the structure, habits, and uses of the animals which pass under considera- 


It must be, we think, at least the third edition of Rev. Dr. N. C. | 
Burt’s work, “ The Far East,” which Messrs. Robert Clarke & Co. send us | 


from Cincinnati; and if it were the fourth or fifth it would not be undeserv- 
edly successful. Freshening our recollection of it by glancing over it 
again, we have found it answering our first impressions of it as in many 
respects original, and entertaining throughout, and to be recommended to 
all who wish to study in a realistic way the geography and present cus- 
toms and condition of Egypt, Palestine, and other parts of the Levant. The 
book now appears on tinted paper and with an improved exterior, and may 
properly take a place on the holiday shelves. 

No little controversy has been excited by Dr. J. G. Kohl’s “ History 
of the Discovery of Maine” in Vol. I. of the “ Collections of the Maine His- 
torical Society ” (Second Series), and the author's accuracy has been assailed 
in many quarters, apparently with grounds. One of his opponents is. the 


| Nash (G.), Bay Leaves, and Other Poems... ; 


| Holcombe (Dr. W. H.), In Both Worlds 


tion. The elephant, lion, puma, gorilla, rhinoceros, tiger, hippopotamus, 
buffalo, chamois, ostrich, kangaroo, walrus, etc., etc., are among these, and 
much is to be learned concerning them. The United States furnishes a 
number of anecdotes. Mr. Greenwood’s style is such as makes reading 
easy, and only occasionally departs from the requirements of correct taste 
or the sake of being “ popular.” 
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Rev. B. F. De Costa, who has embodied some of his objections in an intro- | 
duction to the reprint of the “Sailing Directions of Henry Hudson, pre- | 
pared for his use in 1608, from the Old Danish of Ivar Bardsen” (Albany: | 


Joel Munsell, 1869). This editor’s criticisms on Kohl, however, form but 
a portion of the Introduction, which chiefly relates to pre-Columbian voy- 
ages and charts, and also endeavors to prove that Hudson was by no means 


DORE’S 
Illustrated Works. 


The Holy Bible. Witb 230 superb engravings, in | 
two handsome volumes, bound in cloth, $64; Turkey | 
morocco, $100 and $125. 

Milton’s Paradise Lost. In cloth, $40; mo- 
rocco antique, $60; morocco, richly gilt, $90. 

Dante’s Inferno. I» cloth, $25; Turkey morocco 
antique, $40; best polished morocco, richly gilt, $60. 

Dante’s Purgatorio and Paradiso. 
Cloth, $25; morocco antique, $40; best polished mo- 
rocco, richly gilt, $60. 

Don Quixote. In cloth, $12; best Turkey morocco, | 
$30 





plete. 


Pianoforte. 
cloth, full gilt, $4. 


Fables. In cloth, $12; best Turkey morocco, $30. 
Baron Munchausen. In cloth, $6. 
Tennyson’s Elaine. In cloth, $10. 

The Fairy Realm. Incioth, $9. 
Atala. Incloth, $18. 

Croquemitaine. In cloth, $8 50. 

The Wandering Jew. 1: cloth, $6 50. 


TWO DELIGHTFUL NEW MUSIC BOOKS | 
FOR HOLIDAY PRESENTS. 
aE | 
PIANOFORTE GEMS. | 


A New Collection of the latest favorite Nocturnes, 
Waltzes, Polkas, Marches, Schottisches, Redowas, Four- | 
hand Pieces, Quadrilles, etc. just issued in one book com- 


THE WREATH OF CEMS. 


A New Collection of the most popular Songs, Ballads, 
|} and Duets of the day, with an accompaniment for the 
Price of each, boards, $2 50; 
Sent post-paid on receipt of price. 


DITSON & CO., Publishers, 


77 Washington Street, Boston; 711 Broadway, New York. 


Just published, CHRISTMAS CAROLS, Old and New. | 
| Nineteen Carols from the German and English, 38 cents. 


(Hurd & Houghton) 
Stanley (Prof. A. P.), Lectures on the History of the Jewish Church, 2 vols 


(Chas, Scribner & Co.) 
Lectures on the History of the Eastern Church “ - 

Strong (Mrs. M. D.), New Year, and Other Stories (D. Lothrop & Co.) 
Spenser (E.), Complete Works, Globe ed.......... «60... (Macmillan & Co.) 
Sewall (F.), Moody Mike: a Child's Story 4 ...(J, B. Lippincott & Co.) 
Tweedie (Rev. W. K.), The Early Choice: a Book for Daughters (D. Lothrop & Co.) 
Twelve Parables of Our Lord, illustrated and illuminated.. (Macmillan & Co.) 
Wood (Rev. J. G.), Bible Animals (Chas, Scribner & Co.) 


Welch (Prof. F. G.), Moral, Intellectual, and Physical Culture (Wood & Holbrook) 


BOERICKE & TAFEL’S 
New Homeopathic Publications, 


Just OvrT. 
145 Granp STREET, 10 doors east of Broapway 


| THE SCIENCE OF THERAPEUTICS AC- 
CORDING TO THE PRINCIPLES OF HOM 
} OPATHY. By Bernuarp Barner, M.D. Translated 
| by Charles J. Hempel, M.D. 2 vols., bound in half 
morocco, price $10. 
| THE CLINICAL GUIDE, OR POCKET RE- 
PERTORY. By 8. H. 8. Jaur. Translated by Charles 
J. Hempet, M.D. Second American revised and en- 
larged edition from the Third German edition by S. 
LILrentTHAL, M.D. 1 vol., 624 pages small 4Syvo, 
price $3. 
Address BOERICKE & TAFEL, Homeopathic Phar- 
} maceutists and Publishers, 145 Grand Street, New York. 
Sent free to any address on receipt of price. 


cloth, $3; 





BANCS, MERWIN & CO., 
694 AND 696 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
We are holding Regular Sales of 
Books, Autographs,Coins, Engravings, 
and Literary Property of 








CALSSEL, PETTER & CALPIN, 
596 Broadway, New York. 


“The Nation” bound gratis. See adver- | 
tisement: “* Binders for the Nation,” in another cplumn. 


all Descriptions, 
For the disposal of which our experience, acquaintance 
with buyers, and convenient location offer the very best 
' ad@vantages. Consignments solicited. 
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New Illustrated Works 


FOR THE 


CHRISTMAS HOLIDAYS, 


JUST IMPORTED BY 


Scribner, Welford & Co., 
654 Broadway, 
AND BOND STREETS. 


“~~ 


BETWEEN BLEECKER 


LIST No. 2. 


*,* Pesides these fine and cosily works, we have also on 
hand a large assortment of Popular and Standard Litera- 
ture, varying in price from $1 and upward. Also, all the 
Toy Books and Nursery Literature, rom 2% cents and up- 
ward. 


Mountain, Loch, and Clen. 


Iliustrating the Queen's work, ‘Our Life in the High- 
lands.” From paintings executed expressly for this 
work by Joseph Adam. With an Essay on the Charac 
teristics of Scotland and its People, by Rev. Norman 
Macleod, D.D. 1 very handsome vol. in columbier 
folio, elegantly bound in a new and novel style, $63. 

*,* Particular attention is requested to the Illustrations 
of this work. They are universally allowed to be the ne 
plus ultra of the art, and to exceed anything yet executed 
in any country. As only a very small number of copies 
can be prepared, early application is recommended. 


The Angels of Heaven. 


The Angels of Heaven. Meditations on the Records of 





Angelic Visitation and Ministry contained in Scripture. | 


With beautiful photographs. 1 very pretty vol. small 
4to, extra cloth, gilt side and edges, $6. 


Early Printers and Engravers. 


Masterpieces of the Early Printers and Engravers. A 
series of fac-similes from Rare and Curious Books, 
remarkable for Illustrative Devices, Beautiful Borders, 
Decorative Initials, Printers’ Marks, Elaborate Title- 
pages, etc. By H. Noel Humphreys. 1 handsome vol. 
folio, extra cloth, gilt side and edges, $42. 


Life of Albrecht Durer. 


The History of the Life of Albrecht Durer, of Nuremberg. 
With a Translation of his Letters and Journal, and 
some account of his Works. By Mrs. Charles Heaton. 
i very handsome vol. large Svo, finely illustrated, 
extra cloth, gilt sides and edges, $12. 

Another Life of Albert Diirer. By W. B. Scott. 1 vol. 8vo, 
with engravings, extra cloth, gilt sides and edges, $8. 


Indian Devilry. Illustrated. 


Vikram and the Vampire; or, Tales of Hindoo Devilry. By 
R. F. Burton. 1 vol. small 8vo, with 33 illustrations 
by Ernest Griset. Extra cloth, in Indian style, $8. 


fEsop’s Fables. Illustrated. 


ZEsop’s Fables, illustrated by Ernest Griset. Revised and 
re-written by J. B. Rundell. 1 handsome vol. royal 
8vo, with excellent full-paged illustrations, extra cloth, 
gilt edges, $7 50. 


Ken’s Christian Year. 
trated. 


Bishop Ken's Christian Year; or, Hymns and Poems for 
the Holy Days ana Festivals of the Church. 1 vol. 
16mo, very beautifully illustrated with the finest 
photographs, in panelled calf, fine style, gilt edges, 
$16. 


Normandy Picturesque. 


By Henry Blackburn. With 
1 handsome vol. 8vo, 

















Illus= 





Normandy Picturesque. 
numerous capital illustrations. 
extra cloth, $8. 


important Work on America. 


New Tracks in America. A Journal of Travel and Ad- 
venture whilst engaged in the Survey for a Southern 
Railroad to the Pacific Ocean during 1867 and 1868. 
By W. A. Bell. 2 large vols. 8vo, with map and 
numerous illustrations, extra cloth, $15. 


An Illuminated Edition of the 
Book of Common Prayer. 


Printed in Red and Black, on fine toned paper, with Bor- 














ders and Titles designed after the manner of the 14th | 


century, by R. R. Holmes, F.S.A., and engraved by O. 
Jewett. Crown 8vo, handsomely bound in moro.co, 
new and chaste style, $15. 


These Works sent post-paid, upon receipt of price and 
ten per cent. in addition. 
SCRIBNER, WELFORD & CO., 
654 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


| Editor, 





The Nation. [Number 239 


New Monthly Magazine. 





Messrs. Hurp & Hovenron will publish, on the 15th day of December, the first number of a Monthly Magazine 
for general and popular circulation, under the title 


OLD AND NEW. 


OLD AND NEW differs from magazines now in circulation in attempting a wider range of topics. 
intended for the home circle, and its effort is to interest all members of that circle. 

OLD AND NEW, therefore, in publishing Stories, Literary Essays, and Criticisms, by the best authors, 
does not confine itself to them. Its aim is to improve the social and religious life of the American people, by freely 
bringing forward subjects of the highest social and religious importance. 

Its conductors believe that the time has passed when politics were to be discussed only by statesmen, and religion 
only by clergymen. The fit study and consideration of such themes is now the privilege of all. 

OLD AND NEW will thus discuss every subject of present importance. It will attempt such discussion in 
such ways as may be interesting to the great body of readers, with the best illustration which can be commanded. 

OLD AND NEW will be edited by Rev. Epwarp E. Hate. He has the help of a large number of the moat 
distinguished writers in this country, and of valuable correspondents in the Old World. The several departments 
which they propose in the outset for their journal, besides those spoken of, are 

STORIES AND OTHER PAPERS, by the most successful writers. 

ARTICLES ON PHYSICAL SCIENCE AND SKETCHES OF TRAVELS, by men and women who know what 
is known. 

CRITICISM, kind and fearless, on contemporary literature, such as shall guide the choice of book-buyers; and a 
RecorD oF Progress. In this department, without much attention to the merely transient squalls or teapot tempests 
OLD AND NEW will attempt to show what advance the world is really making in its Colleges and Universities 
in its Scientific and Religious Associations, in its Social Reform, and by offices of Public Administration. : 

The discussion of all these topics will be conducted under the inspiration of the Christian Religion, in the inter- 
pretation of a broad and liberal Theology. For OLD AND NEW will recognize the truth, which everywhere 
compels conviction now, that while the religion taught by Jesus Christ is as old as the throne of God, Theology, which 
is t he human expression o fman’s knowledge of God, requires new statements with every day. 


It is 


The first number of OLD AND NEW will contain articles by 


HARRIET B. STOWE, 
JULIA WARD HOWE, 
HANNAH E. LUNT, FREDERIC INGHAM, 

- HENRY W. BELLOWS, GEORGE LITTLELESS, 
W. T. BRIGHAM, J. B. TORRICELLI, 
ROBERT COLLYER, JAMES WALKER, 

And other authors of distinction, who reserve their names. 


SIDNEY ANDREWS—* DIXON,” 
R. W. EMERSON, 


numbers of OLD AND NEW will contain papers by the same authors, and by 


Mrs. A. D. T. WHITNEY, Pror. J. P. LESLEY, 

Mrs. MARY THROOP, Pror. J. P. COOK, 

Hon. WILLIAM C. BRYANT, Pror. C. CARROLL EVERETT, 
Hon. GEORGE P. MARSH, JOS. P. QUINCY, 

JOHN G. WHITTIER, HORACE E. SCUDDER, 

Hon. CHARLES F. ADAMS, Rey. C. E. STOWE, 

Hon. ANDREW D. WHITE, Rey. J. F. CLARKE, 


Early 


Pror. JOSEPH LOVERING, Rev. GEORGE M. STEELE, 
Pror. 0. W. HOLMES, Rey. CHARLES BEECHER, 
Pror. J. R. LOWELL, Rey. A. D. MAYO, 

Pror. NATHAN HALE, Rev. HORATIO STEBBINS. 


OLD AND NEW will be a royal 8vo of 144 pages, handsomely printed. 
Terms: Yearly Subscription, $4; Single Numbers, 45 cents. 
Specimen Number mailed on application. 


H. O. HOUCHTON & CO., Publishers, 135 Washington Street, Boston; 


HURD & HOUGHTON, New York. 


The American Freemason Francis & Loutrel, 
STATIONERS, 


Is the only thoroughly independent Masonic paper in 
45 MAIDEN LANE, 


America. It advocates the reforms which have become | 
STEAM PRINTERS, AND MANUFACTURERS OF 


necessary in the Masonic Fraternity, and vindicates the 
rights of the brethren in their Lodges—rights which, by 

PATENT SPRING-BACK ACCOUNT-BOOKS. 
Diaries For 1870. 


our Grand Lodges, in their subserviency to high-degree | 
We supply everything in our line. Orders solicited. 








doctrines, have been violated until, to the present genera- | 
tion, they are almost unknown. Sixteen quarto pages 
monthly for only One Dollar per annum. Address the 


J. FLETCHER BRENNAN, 
114 Main Street, Cincinnati, O. 





PoOLyYDoRI VERGILII DE RERUM INVEN- 
TORIBUS. The last publication of the Agathynian 
Club. Superbly printed, paper cover, 8vo, price $3. 
Sent post-paid on receipt of price. Address PUBLISHER 
OF THE “ NATION,” Box 6782, New York City. 





“*The Nation”’ bound gratis. See adver- 
tisement: Binders for “* The Nation,” in another column. | 








Dec. 9, 1869] 


—— —————— 





Spielhagen’s 


Through Night to Light. A 
Novel. Translated by Prof. ScHELE DE Vere. Uni- 
form with “* Problematic Characters.” $2. 


The Nation. 


New Novels. 


Problematic 
Novel. Translated 
12mo0, $2. 


Characters. A 


by Prof. ScHEe.e 


Prof. Raphael Pumpelly’s Narrative. 


Across America and Asia, Notes 


of a Five Years’ Journey around the World, and a 
Residence in Arizona, Japan, and China, By RAPHAEL 


PumPer.ty, Professorin Harvard University, and some- 
time Mining Engineer in the employ of the Chinese 
and Japanese Governments. Royal 8vo, with maps 
and illustrations. Price $5. 


Taine’s Italy. 


8vo, 2 vols., $5. 


Harriet Martineau’s Biographical 
Sketches. 


8vo, cloth, $2 50. 


LEYPOLDT & HOLT, Publishers, New York. 





Rare London Books, 


IN ALL LANGUAGES AND EVERY DEPARTMENT 
OF LITERATURE, 
SUITABLE FOR 


PRIVATE LIBRARIES AND PUBLIC 
INSTITUTIONS, 


COMPRISING 


CLASSICS, 

EARLY PRINTED WORKS, 

SECRET HISTORIES, 

BIOGRAPHY AND MEMOIRS, 
VOYAGES AND TRAVELS, 
DRAMATIC LITERATURE, 

FINE ARTS, 

BIBLIOGRAPHY, PHILOLOGY, 
ILLUSTRATED WORKS, 
CHEMISTRY AND MEDICINE, 
LATIN FATHERS AND THEOLOGY, 
POETRY AND FICTION, 

REVIEWS, ENCYCLOPEDIAS, 
FRENCH, GERMAN, AND ITALIAN WORKS. 





The attention of the Literary Public is respectfully re- 
quested to our unusually extensive assortment of Books— 
embracing the most choice and standard works in Litera- 
ture—ranging from the invention of Printing to the most 
recent publications of the day. The net prices are marked 
in the first volume of each set; thus enabling visitors to 
examine our stock and make selections, without the annoy- 
ance of pricing any book. 

Clergymen and Theological Students would do well to 
inspect the Theological Department of our stock, in which 
may be found a fine assemblage of English and Foreign 
Theology, comprising the Holy Scriptures in various lan- 
guages; Liturgies and Liturgical Works, a choice collec- 
tion of the Fathers of the Church; Councils and Ecclesi- 


astical Histories ; Rabbinical Commentators; the writings | 


of the Nonjurors, and the various Controversies between 
the Roman Catholic and Protestant Churches; together 
with the chief works of the Church of England Divines. 
Also, valuable Manuscripts and works of rare occurrence— 
all in fine condition and perfect. 

The whole priced at a small advance on cost. Importa- 
tions by every steamer. Catalogues issued regularly, and 
forwarded to any address gratis on application. 


WILL OPEN IN A FEW DAYS, A CHOICE INVOICE 


HOLIDAY BOOKS. 


A. L. LUYSTER, 
London, 


and 138 Fulton Street (up-stairs), New York. 
ESTABLISHED 1840. 





New and Old Books. 


DAVID G. FRANCIS (formerly C. 8. Francis & Co.), 
8 Clinton Hall, Astor Place, New York, keeps constantly 
for sale an extensive Stock of New and Second-hand 
Books in various departments of Literature. 

Catalogues, issued from time to time, will be forwarded 
FREE to any address. 





- PUBLICATIONS 


OF THE 


| LONG ISLAND HISTORICAL SOCIETY. 


VOLUME I. 


Journal of a Voyage to New York, anda | 


DE VERE. | 
| 








Tour in Several of the American Colonies in 1679-80. By | 


1 Jaspar Dankers and Peter Sluyter. 
edited by Hon. Henry C, Murphy. Octavo, pp. xlvii.. 
440; with twelve Lithographic Illustrations of Old 
New York. 
VOLUME IL. 
The Battle of Long Island, with connected 
preceding Events, and the subsequent American Re- 


t treat. Narrative by Thomas W. Field, with Authentic 
j Documents. Octavo, pp. ix., 549, with Maps and 


Engravings. 

Price of each volume in cloth, gilt tops, $5; or, in half- 
morocco, Roxburghe style, $6. A few copies in royal 
octayo, uniform in size with the publications of the 
BrapFrorp CivuB, may be had, sewed, in paper covers, 

| at $10. 

Address 


LONG ISLAND HISTORICAL SOCIETY, 


Brooklyn, N. Y. 





Price Reduced From $20 to $14. 


MILMAN’S 
Latin Christianity. 


Now ready, a very handsome edition, Eight Volumes, 
crown 8vo, laid tinted paper, superior presswork, and 
bound in extra cloth, price $14. 


Also, at reduced price, uniform with the above: 
Milman’s History of Christianity. 
8 vols. cloth, $5 25. (Reduced from $6 75.) 
Milman’s History of the Jews. 
3 vols. cloth, $5 25. (Reduced from $6 75.) 
Or, COMPLETE WORKS, 


| Uniform sets, 14 vols. cloth (in case).......... 
| ” a = half-calf (in case) .... 


FOR SALE AT PRINCIPAL BQOKSTORES. 
WIDDLETON, Publisher, 


27 Howard Street, New York. 


ROBT. H. JOHNSTON, 
64 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK. 


For sale at a reduced 


$24 50 
49 00 





stock of STANDARD NGLISH AND AMERICAN 
BOOKS. Gentlemen adding to their collections or mak- 


ing up a Library, will do well to call and examine my 
| stock of Books. New Books are being daily received, in- 

cluding only the best publications suitable for Christmas 

aud New Year's Presents. Orders promptly attended to. 





Translated from a | 
Dutch Manuscript in the collection of the Society, and | 


| 
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Cc. P. PUTNAM & SON'S. 


Presentation Books 


FOR 1870. 


I. 

The Bryant Homestead-Book: Illustra- 
tive of the Life and Works of Wm. Cullen Bryant, 
With numerous Engravings on Wood by W. J. Linton, 
from Drawings by J. A. Hows, made at Roslyn and at 
Cummerton, In 1 vol. 4to, uniform with the * Artists’ 
Edition of the Sketch-Book,” cloth, extra, $6; morocco, 
extra, $10. 


If. 

Letters from the East, lllustrated. By Wm. 
Cullen Bryant. With several fine Engravings on stee! 
12mo, cloth, extra, gilt edges, $3 ; plain edition, $1 50 

It. 


Admiral Farragut’s Courts of Europe. 
The Admiral’s edition of the * Ruropean Cruise,” on 
large paper, small folio, with 40 Engravings and Por- 
trait. Cloth, extra, $7; morocco, extra, $12. Now 
Ready. Also, FARRAGUT'S CRUISE; the popular 
and cheaper edition, 8vo, $3 50. Now Ready. 

*,* This elegant volume, printed for subscribers, is now 
first published for general sale. It is a very readable ac- 
count of that notable and significant cruise. 

IV. 

The Artists’ Edition of the Sketch- 
Book. 130 Illustrations by the most eminent artists 

*,* A perennial favorite. In this edition it is * the finest 
American Book.”’ Small folio, cloth, extra, $10; Turkey 
morocco, $16; Levant, $18. 


¥. 

Darley’s Iliustrated ‘‘ Knickerbocker."’ 
A superb edition,in large type, with numerous Ilus- 
trations, Large paper—only 100 printed, Price $13, 
in morocco, extra, 


VI. 

The American Landscape Book. With 
16 beautiful engravings on steel, by the best artists. 
Letterpress by the “best authors.” Folio, cloth, ex- 
tra, $7; morocco, $10. A few copies on lange paper, 
proofs, morocco, extra, $20. 

Vit. 

The Legend of St. Gwendoline, A quaint 
and unique quarto volume, elegantly printed and 
bound. Dlustrated by Ehninger. Cloth, extra, $10 

Vill. 
The Shakespeare Treasury of Wisdom 


and Knowledge. A charming volume. 12mo, cloth, ex 
tra, gilt edges, $2 75; gilt top, $2 BW. 


1x. 

Auduben’s Life and Journals. A most 
interesting account of the Life and Adventures of this 
world-renowned Naturalist. Eleganuy printed, cloth, 
extra, gilt top, $2 50. 


Benedicite. <A book of the highest interest and 

value for every family; showing God's wisdom and 
benevolence in his works, **A charming volume.” 
Round. Table. 12mo, red edges, or gilt top, $2; mo- 
rocco, extra, $5. 


XI. 
| The Edge of the Storm. A graphic story 








price, a large and well-selected | 


picturing French Country Life at the time of the Rev- 
olution, 12mo, cloth, extra, gilt edges, $2 50; plain 
edition, $1 75. 


XT. 
Mrs. Hawthorne's Notes in England 
and Italy. A new and delightful book, handsomely 
printed. 12mo, $2; gilt edges, $3. 


XI. 

The Book of the Artists, A comprehensive 
account of American Artists and their Works, from 
the earliest to the latest. By H. T. Tuckerman. New 
edition, 8vo, cloth, extra, $5; half-calf, $8.  Tllus- 
trated edition, large paper, with photograph portraits 
by Sarony. 

Fay’s New Atlas for Families. Folio, cloth, 
extra, $4. 


XV. 
irving’s Rip Van Winkle. lllustrated, folio, 
$1 50. 


XVI. 
Irving’s Sleepy Hollow, llustrated, folio, $1 75. 
XVII. 
Iirving’s Sketch-Book, Blue and gold, $1 50 
FOR YOUNC PEOPLE. 
1. The Mystic Bell. A beautiful new book by 
E. I. Kuntzé, Illustrated. 16mo, $1 25. 
2. What Makes me Crow: or, Walks and 
Talks with Amy Dudiey. 16mo, $1. 4 
3. Nettie Renton. A» excellent Christmas story 
similar to Dickens's Christmas Carol. 16mo, $1 25, 
*,* G. P. Putnam & Son's new Catalogue of Popular 
Books, including Invrne’s and Bayarp TayLor’s, may 


| had gratis on application. 


| Cc. P. PUTNAM & SON, Publishers, 


| 


661 Broadway, and 
Young Men's Christian Association Building, Twenty- 
third Street and Fourth Avenue. 
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The Books ron the Sakeca. 


JUST PUBLISHED BY 


CHAS. SCRIBNER & C0. 


FIVE HANDSOME GIFT-BOOKS. 
I. 
A PICTORIAL COMMENTARY 
ON iii 
NATURAL HISTORY OF THE SCRIPTURES. 


Bible Animals: Being a Description of every 
iving Creature mentioned in the Scri tures, from 


the Ape to the Coral. By Rev. J. G. Woop, M.A., 

F.L.S., ete., Author of ** Homes without Hands,” ete. 
With 100 new Designs by W. F. Kry1i, T. W. Woop, 
and E. A. Smira. One vol. 8vo, half morocco, $8; 


cloth, $5. 
CRITICAL NOTICE. 

** Mr. Wood has the happy faculty of rendering his sub- 
ject so attractive by his own method of dealing with it, 
and also by the aid he receives from the pencils of com- 
petent artists, that his books force themselves as a conse- 
quence into public notice, not alone as scientific treatises, 
bu t also as entertaining and instructive reading. The 
illustrations are drawn in every practicable case from 
li,ing specimens; and the accessories of each picture, no 
less than the action of the principal figure, bear upon 
some passages of the sacred text.”-—London Art Journal. 


Il. 

Lady Geraldine. By Mrs. Exizasets Barrett 
Browning. With over 30 Illustrations, many of them 
-. pee: drawn by W. J. HENNEssy, and engraved by 

Linton. 1 vol. small 4to, uniform with * Cot- 
: rs Saturday Night,” “Songs of Life,’ etc. Cloth, 
full gilt, $5; Turkey, antique or extra, $9. 
CRITICAL NOTICES. 

“The Poem is admirably adapted for a gift, and its illus- 
trations are in harmony with its sentiment and drawn with 
the taste of fine art.”—J. Observer. 

‘Among the gift and parlor- -table books of the year it 
will occupy a high place.’’— Phila. Presa. 
* It makes a handsome holiday book.”’—Boston Journal. 


III. 

The rse; or, The Infinitely Great and the 
eae y Iyer e. by F. A. PoucnEt, M.D. Translated 
from the French, "Illustrated by 343 engravings on 
wood and four colored —, from drawings fy A 
Faucet, Mesne., Emm Bayarp, and J. Stewart. 1 
vol. royal 8vo, rich cloth, gilt top. half-calf, extra, $15; 
Turkey morocco, extra, or full calf, $20; cloth, gilt 


top, $12. 
CRITICAL NOTICES. 

‘““We have been greatly pleased with the reverential love 
which unaffectedly pervades this book.”"—Boston Congre- 
gationaiist. 

‘The volume is at once comprehensive in the range 
of the subjects discussed and thoroughly accurate in the 
treatment of them, making it, in connection with the 
mechanical perfection of its finish, one of the most attrac- 
tive and valuable works of its class ever published.—Bos- 
ton Journal. 

Iv. 

Songs of Life. Selected from many sources. With 
numerous new illustrations by HENNEssy, HERRICK, 
GRISWOLD, FENN, and BENseLt. 1 vol. small 4to, 
ee with * Lady Geraldine,” etc. Cloth, full gilt, 

; Turkey, — ue or extra, $9. 
NICAL NOTICES. 

“ The edition - fadeod dainty, and an enhancement to 
the beauty of the poetry." —Phila. Evening Bulletin. 

“We do not know another volume of selected lyrics 
which contains so few that are not really of a high order 
of merit.’’— Citizen. 

Pictures of Edgewood: Being Photographic 
Views, with text and illustrative diagrams, by the 
auther of “My Farm of Edgewood.” 1 vol. 4to, $12. 
Only 300 copies printed. 

Aso Just PUBLISHE 

Vols. L., TL., THL., and IV., of FROU DE'S HISTORY OF 
ENGLAND. Per vol., $1 25. 

MOMMSEN’S HISTORY OF ROME. 1 vol. 

LORD'S ANCIENT STATES AND EMPIRES. 

LANGE’S ROMANS. 1 vol. 8vo., 

HAMILTON'S REMINISCENCES. | 1 vol. 8vo., 

These works for sale pe yee or sent, post-p id, to 
any address upon receipt of the price by the publishers. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER & CO., 


654 Broadway, New York. 


JUST PUBLISHED BY 


Charles Scribner & Co., 


In the Illustrated Library of Wonders, 
Egypt 3,300 Years Ago; or, Rameses the 
Great. By F. De Lanore. W ith 40 Illustrations. 

One vol. 12mo, $1 50. 

CRITICAL NOTICES. 

‘The work possesses the freshness and charm of 
romance, and cannot fail to repay all who glide over its 
pages.”’—Philadelphia City Item. 

“Not merely the curious in antiquarian matters will 
find this volume attractive, but the ge eneral reader will be 
pleased, ——— and informed by it.’’—Portland Argus. 

ALso, Just PUBLISHED IN 
The Hlustrated Library of Wonders. 
Each one vol. 12mo, beautifully illustrated, price 
1 50 per vol. 
Great Hunts. INTELLIGENCE OF ANIMALS. 
WonpbERs oF Heat. WoNDERS OF OPTICcs. 
THUNDER AND LIGHTNING. 

These books for sale by all a or sent, post- 
paid, by the publishers, upon receipt of price. 

CHARLES SCRIBNER & CO., 654 Broadway, N. Y. 


, $2 50. 
1 vol., $3. 
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A GREAT SUCCESS. 
THE 


Sunday Magazine. 


PROFUSELY ILLUSTRATED. 


“A perusal of this single number (Oct.) will entiety 
everybody that this is exactly the sort of — cal, in- 
structive and serious, but free from sectiona prejudice, to 
introduce into the family, particularly where there are 
young people.’’—Philada. Press 


Just Issued. 


THE DECEMBER PART. 


TERMS: Yearly Subscription, $3 50. Single number, 
30 cents. Specimen Number mailed to any address on 
receipt of 25 cents. A FULL PROSPECTUS, with CLUB 
RATES and liberal Premium List, will be mailed on ap- 
plication. 


A CHARMING MAGAZINE FOR BOYS 
AND GIRLS. 


Good Words for the Young. 
A PROFUSELY ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE 
For Young People. 

EDITED BY 
CGEORCE MACDONALD, LL.D. 

‘“*We pronounce it unhesitatingly the first of juvenile 
periodicals. We have seen nothing of its class that can 
compare with it in the beauty, variety, and good taste of 
the reading matter, nor that approaches it in the number 
and excellence of the illustrations.’"—Balt. Statesman. 

NOW READY. 
THE DECEMBER PART. 
With 23 Beautiful Engravings. 


TERMS: Yearly Subscription, $2 50. Single Number, 
25 cents. Specimen Number mailed, postage paid, to any 


address on receipt of 20 cents. A FULL PROSPECTUS, 
with CLUB RATES and Premium List, will be furnished 
on application to the Publishers. 

J. B. LIPPINCOTT & CO., 


PUBLISHERS, 


715 and 717 Market St., Philadelphia. 





Now REapy: 
CHARLES READE’S GREAT STORY, 


Put Yourself in His Place. 


Part First. 
1 vol. octavo, elegantly illustrated, price $1. Containing 
all published in the Galaxy up to the January No. 
This great Story will be continued in the Galaxy most 


of the year 1870. 
“Put Yourself in His Place” will be sent with the 


Galaxy for 1870 on receipt of $4, which is the regular sub- 

scription price for the Galaxy. 

The Galaxy now stands at the head of 
American Magazines. 


RECENTLY PUBLISHED : 
SUSAN FIELDINC: 
A NOVEL. 


By Mrs. Epwarps, author of “* Archie Lovell” and “‘ Ste- 
ven Lawrence, Yeoman.” 1 vol. octavo, elegantly 
illustrated, cloth, $2; paper, $1 25. 





Aso, NEW EDITIONS OF 
ARCHIE LOVELL: 
A NOVEL. 

1 volume octavo, illustrated, cloth, 

1 75; paper, 

STEVEN LAWRENCE, YEOMAN: 
A NOVEL. 

1 vol. octavo, illustrated, cloth, $2; 
paper, $1 25. 


By Mrs. EpwArps. 


By Mrs. Epwarps. 





SHELDON & COMPANY, 
PUBLISHERS, 
498 and 500 Broadway, New York. 





————— 


Fresh and Beautiful 


—————S 


Books 


The Holidays, 


PUBLISHED BY 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 


FRANKLIN SQUARE, NEW YORK. 





*,* Harper & Broruers will send any of the following 

books by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of 

the United States, on receipt of the 
price. 

HARPER's CATALOGUE, with CLassIFIED INDEX oF Cox. 

TENTS, sent by mail on receipt of Five Cents, 

or it may be obtained gratuitously on 
application to the Publishers 
personally. 





FAVORITE ENGLISH POEMS AND 
POETS. [Illustrated with 320 Engravings on wood, 
from drawings by eminent Artists. 8vo, cloth, gilt 

‘ edges, $8. 

LOST IN THE JUNGLE. Narrated for 
Young People. By Paul B. Du Chaillu, author of 
“Stories of the Gorilla Country,” “ Wild Life under 
the Equator,” etc. With numerous Engravings. 
12mo, cloth, $1 75. 

OLD TESTAMENT SHADOWS OF NEW 
TESTAMENT TRUTHS. By Lyman Abbott, author 
of ** Jesus of Nazareth: his Life and Teachings,” etc 
Beautifully illustrated from designs by Doré, Dela- 
roche, Durham, and Parsons. Elegantly printed on 
toned paper, 8vo, cloth, bevelled edges, $3 50. 


THE POLAR WORLD: A Popular Descrip- 
tion of Man and Nature in the Arctic and Antarctic 
Regions of the Globe. By Dr. G. Hartwig, author of 
“The Sea and its Living Wonders,” ‘‘ The Harmonies 
of Nature,” and ‘The Tropical World.”” With Addi- 
tional Chapters and163 Illustrations. 8vo, cloth, 
bevelled edges, $3 75. 

WILD SPORTS OF THE WORLD: A Book 
of Natural History and Adventure. By James Green- 
wood, author of ‘The Adventures of Reuben Davy- 
idger,” ‘The True History of a Little Ragamuffin,” 
“The Seven Curses of London,” etc. With 147 Illus- 
trations. Crown 8vo, cioth, $2 50. 





JESUS OF NAZARETH: His Life and Teach- 
ings. Founded on the Four Gospels, and Ilustrated 
by Reference to the Manners, Customs, Religious Be 
liefs, and Political Institutions of his Times. By 
Lyman Abbott. With Designs by Doré, Delaroche, 
Fenn, and others. Crown 8vo, cloth, bevelled edges, 
$3 50. 

THE PICTORIAL FIELD-BOOK OF THE 
WAR OF 1812; or, Illustrations, by Pen and Pencil, of 
the History, Biography, Scenery, Relics, and Traditions 
of the Last War for American Independence. By Benson 
J. Lossing, author of “‘ The Pictorial Field-Book of 
the Revolution.” With 882 illustrations, engraved on 
wood by Lossing and Barritt, chiefly from Original 
Sketches by the author. Complete in one volume, 
1084 pages large 8vo. Price, in cloth, $7; sheep, 
$8 50; full roan, $9; half-calf or half-morocco, 
extra, $10. 
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TENNYSON-DORE. 


In One Superb Volume elaborately bound in cloth, with silver and gold stamping (the design furnished by Gustave | 


Doré), price $35. 


Tennyson’s Idyls of the King 


With Thirty-seven splendid Steel Engravings, 


GCUSTAVYV 


from Designs by 


E DORE. 


This magnificent work, whose publication in volumes extended over several years, and in whose preparation no 


expense has been spared, must long remain without a rival 


as & most appropriate gift-hook. Doré has never employed 


the wonderful vigor of his imagination to better effect, while his designs have been executed by engravers who stand 


foremost in their profession in Great Britain. 


‘he four volumes forming the above work may also be had separately, beautifully bound in cloth, price £10 each, 


as follows: 


ENID. 
ELAINE. 


** Vivien” and * Guinevere” 
morocco, $30 each. 


VIVIEN. 
CUINEVERE. 


may also be had bound in one volume, cloth, price $17; or bound separately in 


NEW JUVENILES. 


Small 4to, cloth, full gilt, 


Our Dumb Neighbors; 


with medallion on cover, $2 50. 


Or, Conversations of a Father with his Children on Do- | 


mestic and Other Animals. 
By THOMAS JACKSON, M.A. 
Beautifully Illustrated with several hundred exquisite En- 
graviugs from designs by the first English Artists. 
Printed on fine toned paper. 

The above is the new volume uniform with Partridge’s 
well-known Juveniles, “Our Children’s Pets,’ ‘Our 
Four-Footed Friends,” ete. These volumd@ have been 
universally approved of, not only on account of their gene- 
ral appearance (the illustrations, typography, and binding 
being executed in the best possible manner), but also for 
the excellent character of the reading matter aiforded. 
The above volume is even more fully and beautifully illus- 
trated than its predecessors, and the Publishers feel jus- 


tified in asserting that this will be found to be the most | 


beautiful juvenile book of the season. 


Other volumes of the series, uniform with the above in 
size and price: 
Our Four-Footed Friends, By Mary llowitt. 
Clever Dogs, Horses, ectc. By Shirley Hib- 
berd. 


Animal Sagacity. By Mrs. S. C. Hall. 

Our Children’s Pets. Py Josephine. 

Our Dumb Companions. By Thomas Jack- 
son, M.A. 

Jack the Conqueror. Py C. E. Bowen. 


Texts and Flowers. With Colored Illustra- 
tions. 

My Mother. By Ann Taylor. With Twelve beauti- 
ful Colored Illustrations. 


Fred and the Corillas. A New Tale of Adven- 
ture for Boys. By Thomas Miller. With Eight Ilus- 
trations. 16mo, extra cloth, price $1 50. 





The Cirl’s Own Treasury. 


Specially designed for the Amusement and Instruction of 
Young Ladies. Profusely Tlustrated. 500 pages 
crown 8vo, extra cloth, elegantly gilt, price $2 50. 

“The Girl's Own Treasury ” will be found varied and 
interesting, a book of refined occupation and elevated 
thought, and a companion that the most sensitive and 
cautious parent may place in the hands of a girl with per- 
fect confidence in its capacity to amuse, instruct, refine, 
and encourage in nearly every useful pursuit and elegant 
recreation, both in and out of doors, throughout the year. 


“THE MOST BEAUTIFUL JUVENILE PRESENTA- 
TION VOLUME PUBLISHED,” 





THE NEW VOLUME OF 


Good Words for the Young, 


EDITED BY NORMAN MACLEOD. 
Containing Stories by 
WILLIAM GILBERT, CHARLES KINGSLEY, 
GEORGE MACDONAL D, CHARLES CAMDEN, 
TOM HOOD. HENRY KINGSLEY, 
H. B. TRISTRAM, pty HOWE, 
MATTHEW BROWNE, H. C, ANDERSON, 
And many oth 
Illustrated with nearly Six Hun ial Engravings, 
designs by 


ARTHUR HUGHES, W. S. GILBERT, 
EDWARD DALZIEL, W. T. WIGAND, 
F. A. FRASER, A. HOUGHTON, 
J. B. ZWECKER, J. PETTIE, 

J. MAHONEY, G. J. PINWELL, 


And a beautiful colored Title-page and Frontispiece. 
8yo, cloth, 600 pages, full gilt and gilt edges, $4. 





Routledge’s Every Boy’s Annual! for 1879. 
An Entertaining Miscellany of Original Literature. 
Edited by Edmund Routledge. 
Tales of Adventure, Articles on Games, papers on 

| Trades connected with Science and Art, written by 
Arthur Locker, James Greenwood, Thomas Archer, 
Lieut. C. L. Low, Chas. W. Quin, and many others. 
Illustrated with numerous Wood Engravings and Six 
Colored Illustrations. Handsomely bound in extra 
| cloth, full gilt and gilt edges, price $3. 
| Nora and her Papa. By Eliza Meteyard, 
Author of ** Lil 1 Hours.” With beautiful 


llian’s Gol 
Illustrations. Printed on toned paper, crown 8yo, ex- 
tra cloth, pri 


Talos upon Toxts. 


Contains Stories and 





Stories illustrative of Scrip- 








ture. sy Rev. H. C. Adams, Author of * Ba 
Bridge,’ “Tales of Charlton School,” ete. i 
ni amen ous Illustrations. Crown 8vo, extra cloth, p: 
$2. } 
Tom Dunstone’s Sroumes, and How ne Got 
Over Them. By Mrs. oart, Aut! + heres The Bi ys of 
Beechwood,” ** Arc “ete. With Ei us- 





trations. 16mo, extra clo 


, price $1! 50. 

Buds and Blossoms of Childish Life. 
With Thirty-t wo pages of exquisitely colored Illustra 
tions from desigus by Oscar Pletsch: Small Svo, extra 
cloth, price $1 75. 

Otto Speckter’s One Ilundred Picture Fables, 
beantifully printed in colors by the Brothers Dalziel 
With Rhymes translated from the German of F. Hey. 
Small Svo, extra cloth, price $2 50. ; 


Routledge’s Christmas Annual for 1869 


Is NOW READY. 


With contribu tions by Annie Thomas, Robert Buchanan, 
> 


dwards, W. W. Fenn, 
Laing-Meason, George Cruikshank, Jr., 
gess, "E. Lynn Linton . Adelai 
yer, Profusely ilinstre: 
small Svo, paper 





Hesba Stretton, 
J. 


M. 





ad with Wood En: 


: gray- 
cove pr, price 50 cents, 


me 





CEORCE ROUTLEDCE & SONS, 


New York, - : : - - : 
London, . ° - : - 


416 Broome Street. 
The Broadway, Ludgate., 


from | 


Tom Bur- 
de Claxton, William Saw- 





—— SSS 


For Christmas, 1869 


| MAGNIFICENT HOLIDAY GIFT-BOOKS, 


| PUBLISHED BY 


GEORCE ROUTLEDCE & SONS, 
416 Broome Street, New York. 


The Fine Art Gift-Book for 1870. 


side and 





In royal 4to, extra cloth, inlaid and illuminated 
| g ilt edg 2, price $20. 
} Beautiful Women: : Consisting of Photographs ot 
the Finest Female Portraits, after the most Celebrated 
Artists, as follows: The Duchess of Gordon, Sir 
Joshua Reynolds; Miss Annie Bingham, Sir Joshna 
teynolds; Mrs. Lloyd, Sir Joshua Reynolds; Mrs 
Braddyll, Sir Joshua Reynolds: The Hon, Mrs, Gra- 
ham, Thomas Gainesborough; The Lady Grosvenor, 
Sir Thomas Lawrence; Lady Selina Meade, Sir 
Thomas Lawrence; Lady Peel, Sir Thomas Lawrence; 
Miss Croker, Sir Thomas Lawrence; The Countess 
Gower and Child, Sir Thomas Lawrence; Miss Mac- 
Donald, Sir Thomas Lawrence; Lady Dover, John 
Jackson; Lady Theresa Lewis, Gilbert Stuart New- 
ton; Mrs. Lister, Sir Edwin Landseer; The Marchio- 
| ness of Abercorn, Sir Edwin Landseer; Miss Power, 
} Sir Edwin Landsecer. 
The letterpress accompanying these photographa is from 
the pen of one of the first art-critics of Great Britain, 
| Nothing which a lavish expenditure could possibly pros 
| cure has been omitted in its production, and it will un- 
| doubtedly form, as a presentation volume, one of the most 
appropriate as well as beautiful books of the season, 


| 4to, cloth, full gilt, $10; Turkey morocco, $15 
CGemsof English Art of the Nineteenth Century; 





' being reproductions of the greatest works of some of 
j the most celebrated : irtists of this century, in twenty. 
four pictures, beautifully printed in colors by Leigh- 
ton Brothers, with illustrative texts by Francis Tur- 

ner Palgrave. 
‘To say that the letterpress of this volume is by Sir 
Francis Turner Palgrave, is to say that the criticlam is 


| sound and the style charming “— The Rowmd Tadle. 





Small 4to, cloth, full gilt, $10; Turkey morocco, $15, 

| North Coast, and other Poems. By Robert Buchan- 
an. Illustrated by ee vs from drawings by J 
Wolf, A. B, Hougtiton, G. J. Pinwell, and the Brothers 

| Dalziel. 

| ‘These poems are in many ways remarkable, and our 

| fea ar is lest a careless re ader, judging from the Kold and 

green outside, should class them with the bright ephemera 

of the Christmas-tide.”"— Z'he Athe 


Birket Foster’s Pictures of English 
Landscapes, in thirty superb pictures, engraved by the 
Brothers Dalziel and pictures in words by Tom'T: ay- 
ler, dto, cloth, elegantly gilt and gilt edges, price $10; 
Turkey morocco, $15. 





arta, 





The Postical Works ofSamue! | Rogers. A new and 
beautiful edition, with on e hund lred and twenty-eight 
steel engravings fr > designs of J. M. W. Turner 
and Thomas St 4to, cloth, elegantly gilt and 
gilt edges, price $12; full morocco, antique or gilt, $18, 

*,* Also for sale, a few larnge-paper copies of the above 
work, with the illustrations printed on India paper aud 
| mounted, price $20. 








| The Chronicles of Sir John Froissart 
and of Enquerraad Monstrelet: Froissart’s Chron- 
icles commencing w ith the year 1326 and ending at the 
year 1400; Monstrelet’s ¢ hronicles commence ing where 
that of Sir Jobn Froissart finishes, and ending gat the 
year 1467, and continued by others to the year 1516. 
Illustrated with wood-cuts, illustrative of manners, 
customs, ete. A new translation, from the text of 


Colone: Johnes. 4 vols.. uniformiy half-bound in 
Roxburghe, gilt tops, price $20, 
These works may also be had separately. as follows: 


Froi ssart's Chronicles, 2 vols., half Roxburghe, gilt tops, 
; Monstrelet’s Chronicles, 2 vols., half Roxburghe, gilt 
s, $20. 

°° Also for sale, a few copies of the illuminated edition 
of Froissart’s Chronicles, 2 volumes, half morocco, gilt 
edges. The illuminations (72 in number) are reproduced 
from the MS. of Froissart in the Bibliothéque Royale, 
Paris, aud other sources. 

The Illustrated Natural History. By the 
Rey. J. G. Wood. Illustrated with nearly 1,500 en- 
gravings, beautifully executed by Dalziel Brothers, 
from designs by Harrison Weir, Wolf, Harvey, Cole- 
man, and others, in 3 vols. royal S8vo, cloth, $21: halt 
call, $2850; tree calf, gilt edges, 240; handsomely 
bound in full morocco, antique or gilt, $42 50, 

Each volume of this superb work contains an average ot 
800 pages, beautifully printed and embe ‘lished with a pro- 
fusion of admirable representations of animal life, by the 
most eminent artists of the day. Itis needless w calarge 
upon the importance of a work on so delightful a branch 

| of knowledge. It is a work written ina style at once pop- 
ular and scit entific, containing numberless interesting an- 
| eed. tes, and illustrated in a manner worthy of the subject. 


| GEORCE ROUTLEDCE & SONS, 











| PUBLISHERS, 
DN hc pasniedipnaniiaghaate The Broadway, Ludgate. 
Se AR . 416 Broome Street. 
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New Juveniles Now Ready for 1870. 


Peter Pariey’s Thousand-and-One Stories of Fact and Fancy, Wit and Humor, 
Rhymes, Reason, and Romance. With 150 Illustrations, beautifully printed on tinted paper, bound in extra 


cloth, $2. 

Parley’s Merry Tales of Fact and Fancy, Wit and Humor, Illustrated with 150 Ilustra- 
tions, beautifully bound in extra cloth, bevelled boards, $2. 

Camp Fires of the Revolution ; or. The War of Independence. Illustrated by Thrilling Events of the 
old Continental Soldiers. By Hznry C. Watson. With Original Dlustrations by Croome. $2. 

A Visit from Santa Claus, With Illustrations by Scattergood. Large quarto, printed in tints, price 
50 cents. 

Mother Goose’s Melodies. A New and Beautiful Edition. Illustrated throughout with Engravings. 
Paper, 30 cents ; flexible cloth, 60 cents; cloth, colored, extra, 90 cents. 

Chimes, Rhymes, and Jingles. By Moruer Goosg. Illustrated by Charles H. Bennett and others. 
Square 16mo, paper, 30 cents; cloth, flexible, 60 cents ; cloth, colored, extra, 90 cents. 

The Child’s Own Treasury of Fairy Taies. This edition contains all the old-fashioned fairy tales, 
and is the best edition ever published. Illustrated by 120 Engravings, after desigas by eminent American artists. 
Cloth, $1 75. 

Sandford and Merton. In Words of One Syllable. By Mary Gopotpntn. Beautifully Mlustrated. 


Square 16mo, cloth, 288 pp., $1 50. 
fEsop's Fables. In Words of One Syllable. By Mary Gopo.tpary. Tlustrated in oil colors. Square 16mo, 


cloth, $1 50. 
The Tail of a Mouse.  Ulustrated with Eight full-page Illustrations, and beautifully printed in 

tints, $1. 
The Laughter Book for Little Ones, containing the famous Slovenly Peter Stories. With numerous 

Illustrations, 4dto, cloth, $2. 

PARLEY’S FIRESIDE LIBRARY. vols. $6: 
PARLEY'’S THOUSAND-AND-ONE STORIES. PARLEY’S MERRY STORIES. 
CAMP FIRES OF THE REVOLUTION. 


THE FAIRY LIBRARY. vols. $3: 
FAMOUS FAIRY TALES. 





FAVORITE FAIRY TALES, 


An Elegant Gift-Book for 1870. 


Elizabeth Barrett Browning’s Poems of Childhood. With Illustrations by Thwaites and 
Hennessy. Beautifully printed on tinted paper, bevelled boards, extra cloth, gilt, price $2 50. 


JAMES MILLER, Publisher, 647 Broadway. 
ae JOSEPHUS. 


New Christmas Book, THE WORKS OF JOSEPHUS. 


ILLUSTRATED BY 
GUSTAVE DORE. | and a Complete Index, printed on tinted paper from large, 
clear Type, with a portrait of the Author. Bound in 

—_—— cloth, $9; library sheep, $10; half-calf, gilt, or antique, 


Studies from the Choice Poems 


POPULAR FAIRY TALES. 
, 





READY EARLY IN DECEMBER. 


| 
} 
| 
| 
| 


A new and elegant Library Edition in 4 volumes demy 
| octavo, including Explanatory Notes and Observations 


$16. 
For sale by Booksellers everywhere. 





oF | OAKLEY, MASON & CO., 
PUBLISHERS, 
THOMAS HOOD. — NEW YORK 
ILLUSTRATED BY SEND FOR 


GUSTAVE DORE. SABIN & SONS’ 


Handsomely bound in gilt cloth, uniform in style with | “ AMERICAN BIBLIOPOLIST ” 


* Elaine,” ** Vivian,” ‘* Guinevere,” and “ Enid.” | * 
With Ilustrations, Engraved on Steel................. $10. | A MONTHLY JOURNAL, 
“ ag UII coencesess scqusens 20. ' Devoted to current and interesting literary topics, includ- 














ing a reprint of the English ‘“ Notes and Queries,”’ so 
> as wed es Se. doll 
| e subscription is only one dollar per year, postage 
CASSELL, PETTER & CALPIN, = jyeoaid tag 
596 Broapway, New York. It has received flattering commendations from the press, 
at. pitas esc and subscribers have expressed high gratification. 
Advertisers Please otice., It is our inten- 
Ten Cents tion to print an illustrated Christmas number, and we 
Will procure a specimen copy, containing 40 pages, of shall be glad to receive advertisements with block or 
’ . stereotype. We offer an unusual and unique advantage 
y E - Be. ’ Ss to publishers, for we will at present > to take in ex- 
| change for advertisements books at NET PRICES, se- 
POPULAR ENCYCLOPEDIA AND UNI- | lected from advertisers’ stock. 
VERSAL DICTIONARY. No other Journal can do This. 
The most complete and a work of its kind ever The tefms are low—$10 per page, cash; $12 in books. 
ssued, Terms will be raised next year, though subscription will 
READ THE OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. remain at one dollar. , » te Dseteeets 
Je . cj judg : , The American Bibliopolist is useful to sellers and 
Send Sr 6 epetame — petge Ger youre. | Librarians, as containing a list of new books, English and 
Address American, @ catalogue of books for sale, and remarks upon 
T. ELLWOOD ZELL . auctions, with quotations. 
17 and 19 South Sixth Street. ” 4s - 
AGENCY OF ZELL’S PUBLISHING HOUSE, The Nation”’ bound gratis. See adver- 
% Murray Street, New York, \ tisement; Binders for “ The Nation,” in another column. 





MACMILLAN & CO.’S 
List of New Publications, 


BOOKS FOR CHRISTMAS. 
Now Ready. Royal 4to, handsomely bound, $15. 
Twelve Parables of Our Lord. Ilustrateq 


and Illuminated. Twelve pictures, beautifully printeq 
in colors, from sketches taken in the East by McEniry, 


comprising : 
The Pearl of Great Price. The Enemy Sowing Tares. 
The Leaven. The Ten Virgins, 
The Sower. The Good Shepherd. 


The Prodigal Son. The Net Cast into the Sea, 


The Pharisee and Publican. The Wedding Feast. 
The Good Samaritan. Dives and Lazarus. 

With Frontispiece from a Picture by John Jellico, 
Illuminated Borders from the “ Brevario Grimani” in St. 
Mark's Library, Venice, and Illuminated Texts by Lewis 
Hind, 


Albrecht Durer, of Nurn burg. The History 
of his Life, with a Translation of his Letters and 
Journal, and some account of his Works. By Mrs. 
Charles Heaton. With 30 Photographic and Autotype 
Tllustratidns. Royal 8vo, handsomely bound, $12. 


Nature: A Weekly Illustrated Journal of Science, 
Numbers 1, 2, and 3, price 12 cents eaca. 


The Water Babies: A Fairy Tale for a Land 
Baby. By the Rev. Charles Kingsley. With Illustra- 
tions by Sir Noel Paton and Percival Skelton. New 
Edition. $1 75. 


Strong Drink and Tobacco Smoke, The 
Structure, Growth, and Uses of Malt, Hops, Yeast, 
and Tobacco. With 167 Original I!ustrations. By 
Henry P. Prescott, F.L.S. 8vo, cloth, $3. 


Globe Edition. 


Complete Works of Edmund Spenser. 
Edited from the Original Editions and Manuscripts 
by R. Morris. With a Memoir by J. W. Hales, M.A. 
Globe 8vo, cloth, $1 75. 


Old English History for Children. By 
Edward A, Freeman, M.A. With maps, half-bound, 
$1 75. 

Alice’s Adventures in Wonderland. By 
Lewis Carroll. With 42 illustrations by John Tenniel. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt, $1 50. 


A French and German Translation of the same, each $2. 


Tales of Old Travel, re-narrated by Henry Kings- 
ley, F.R.S.E. Ilustrated, crown 8vo, cloth, $2. 

We know no better book for those who want knowledge 
or seek to refresh it. As for the ‘sensational, most 
neces are tame compared with these narratives.— 

eum. 


Tom Brown's School Days. By an Old Boy. 
New Edition. With illustrations by Arthur Hughes 
and Sydney Prior Hall. Large square cloth, gilt, 
$3 50. Popular Edition, 75 cents. 


Manual of Political Economy. By Henry 
Faweett, M.P. Third Edition. $3. 


The Stranger of Seriphos: A Dramatic Poem. 
By Frederick Napier Broome. Fcap 8vo, cloth, $1 75. 


Aspromonte, and Other Poems. Fcap. 
8vo, cloth, $1 75. 


MACMILLAN & CO.. 
63 Bleecker Street, New York. 





READY DECEMBER 11: 


ECCE FEMINA: 


AN ATTEMPT TO SOLVE THE WOMAN QUESTION. 
Being an Examination of Arguments in favor of Fe- 
male Suffrage. By Jonn Stuart M111, and others; 
and a presentation of Arguments against the Proposed 
Change in the Constitution of Society, by CaRLos 
Wuite. i2mo, $1 50. 

This book discusses the principles involved in the 
female labor question; and, aside from female suffrage, 
contains an an of matters which concern every 
citizen and family in the United States. 

Sold by all Booksellers, and sent post-paid on receipt of 


price. 
Cc. WHITE, Publisher, 
Hanover, N. H. 
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Cheapest Bookstore 


THE WORLD. 


$5,782 BEAUTIFUL CHILDREN’S BOOKS 
At Your Price. 
Catalogue No. 24. Send a stamp. 
22,342 MAGNIFICENT HOLIDAY BOOKS—Enatisn— 


At Our Price. 


Catalogue No. 23 free. Send a stamp. 
67,892 MISCELLANEOUS BOOKS, IN FINE BINDINGS, 


At Any Price. 


Catalogue No. 22 free. Send a stamp. 


LECCAT BROTHERS, 


113 Nassau Street, below Beekman. 





NEARLY READY: 


The Pope and the Council. 
By JANUS. 


The London Times of December 3 says: ‘Things at 
Rome are auguring ill for the Council. Gallicanism is 
rampant. The Austrian and German bishops demur_ to 
the dogma of infallibility, and discord is apprehended 
among the Italians. Antonelli shakes his head at a per- 
formance in which he never felt sympathy. It will be 
some time before it can become clear whether the Council 
will bring the Church peace or the sword.” 


The London Saturday Review says of ‘The Pope and 
the Council,” it is ‘‘ by far the most learned and weighty 
manifesto against Ultramontane pretensions which the 
ry crisis in the Church of Rome has elicited. . . . 

Yhatever may be its immediate results, ‘Janus’ will 
leave his mark not only on the religious literature of the 
day, but on the ultimate course of ecclesiastical events.” 


ROBERTS BROTHERS, Puhlishers. 
DR. HEDGE’S NEW WORK. 


The Primeval World of 
Hebrew Tradition. 





“The Doctor is not a commonplace preacher or writer; 
his sermons and books are richly freighted with ideas. He 
is no mystic, no blind believer, no rash unbeliever, but a 
vigorous, independent, reverent thinker; one whom it is 
a pleasure and an inspiration to read. In this volume he 
treats of the events related in the first chapters of Genesis 
in a way to shock none, but to illuminate the heavy ob- 
— which much commenting has thrown on the 
record. Itisavaluable and deeply interesting contribu- 
tion to religious literature.”"—-New York Mail. 


Sold everywhere. Mailed post-paid by the Publishers, 
ROBERTS BROTHERS, Boston. 





Priced and Descriptive Catalogue, 
No. 19, 


OF 


ENGLISH AND FOREIGN BOOKS 


Now ready and will be sent free of charge to any address. 


The attention of Book-buyers is invited to this Cata- 
logue as containing a large and choice collection of 


RARE, CURIOUS, AND STANDARD 
BOOKS 
At Low Prices, 
A. DENHAM & CO., 
IMPORTERS OF ENGLISH AND FOREIGN BOOKS, 
49 Barclay Street. New York. 


“The Nation” bound gratis. Sec adver- 
tisement: Binders for “ The Nation," in another column. 








MORE NEW BOOKS. 
HURD & HOUGHTON. New York, 


WILL PUBLISH THIS WEEK: 
| Ting-a-Ling: A New Fairy Story. $1 50. As bright and witty a story 
as ever was told. - 


| ware cc al 
B |William Gay. Four Choice Volumes. By Jacos Annort. 
| Prettily Illustrated. 


75 cents each. 


C Two Lives in One. By Vievx Movsracne, $1 50, Intensely inter- 


esting. The scene is laid on the Hudson below Newburg, 


| - _ . . . 7. 
The Poems of Emma C. Embury. An Elegant Edition, now first 
| collected, of the poems of the late Mrs. Embury. $2 50. 

E is 


Chaplet of Leaves. 
Gould's Choicest Poems, 
For sale by all Booksellers. 


Old Horse Gray. By Rev. Epwarp Horrerr. 
London Bible Warehouse. 


Rhyme. Paper, 50 cents; cloth, 75 cents, 


By Jennie T. Govtp, 82. A Collection of Miss 


A keen Satire in choice 


Sent by mail, prepaid, on receipt of prices annexed. 


*FOR SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES: 

A CLASSICAL COURSE, 
ON A NEW PLAN. 
| NOW READY, 


AN 





Prize Medals were awarded 





Lonpon, 1862, AND Panis, 1867, 


To | 
setite 4: eammaniinainiiie’ ‘Introduction to the Greek Language ; 
Or, A CONCISE GRAMMAR OF ATTIC GREEK. 


Bibles and Prayer-Books. 


With Copious Exercises, By Charles D. Morris, M.A., 
late Rector of Trinity School, N. Y., and formerly 
Fellow of Oriel College, Oxford. Price $1 75 retail; 
per dozen, $15 75. 
*,* Special terms for first introduction, made known on 
| Qpplication to Publishers. 
This book has the recommendation of the Greek Pro- 
fessors of Harvard. Trinity, Yale, and Columbia Colleges, 
and of the University of Wisconsin, besides that of many 
of the most distinguished H1au Scuootrs in the country. 
Its advantages are: I. Its conciseness. II. Its Mode of 
Inflection of the Parts of Speech. III. Its ingenious 


EPISCOPAL PRAYER-BOOKS. 
These Books, mounted with Enamelled Crosses and methods of stating the conjugations and declensions of 
: the Verbs and Nouns. IV. Its treatment of accentuation. 
Monograms, Illustrated with Photographs and Engrav- y yrs syntax. VI. Its Exercises. VII. Its Tabular 
ings, and bound in best morocco or Russia leather, make | Plan. 
beautiful *,* Circulars describing the beok sent free on applica- 


tion, and single copies of the book to Teachers for Exami- 
| nation for $1, post free. 


Messrs. POTT & AMERY have now on hand a large 
stock of those famous 


LONDON BIBLES 


AND 


PRESENTS FOR 


CHRISTMAS AND NEW YEAR. 
Family Bibles, 


Mounted with chased gilt clasps, and corners, or in plain 
Bindings, at 





| In preparation by the same author, on the same plan as 
| the Introduction to the Greek Language, 


AN INTRODUCTION TO THE LATIN 
LANCUACE. 


1 vol. 12mo. 


AN INTRODUCTION TOLATIN PROSE 
COMPOSITION, 


} 1 vol. 12mo. 


POTT & AMERY,%. | COMMENTARY ON CASAR’S GALLIC 


| In a Series of Notes based on the plan of W. Freund's 
Cooper Union, Fourth Avenue, N. Y. | ** Schiiler-Bibliothek,” to pordl o of running com- 
mentaries upon the text of the author. As all im- 
portant variations of reading will be referred to, it 
will be equally usable with any text. 1 vol. large 
18mo. Very cheap. 





TOURISTS 
Can show their collections of Stereoscopic Pictures, on 
giass or paper, without handling them, by using 
BECKERS’ REVOLVING PARLOR STEREOSCOPES, | : : 
Made so compactly as to hold, in a space of eight inches the Latin and Greek Authors usually read in our schools, 
square and eighteen high, from three to twelve dozen _ in separate volumes, af very low prices. 


views; with a table attached, twenty-five dozen; or on a | 
F. J. HUNTINCTON & CO., 


pedestal, fifty dozen. In this last style the interior is oc- 
459 Broome Street, New York. 


“ Cesar” will be followed by similar works, on most of 


cupied to the ground by the endless chain which holds the 
pictures; these are seen after reaching the top of the 
square shaft or handle. 

or catalogue, address the patentee and manufacturer, 


ALEXANDER BECKERS, 
560 Broadway. 


QLAVE SONGS OF THE UNITED STATES. 
OA Unique Collection of Original Melodies—words and 
| music—obtained among the negroes of the South ; preceded 
by an account of these Songs, and an Essay on the Negro 





Dialect, as ——— = Port os by hang w. v a 
sé ” s | of the University of Wisconsin. Cloth, 8vo, price . 
The Nation” bound gratis. See adver | ote ost-paid on recei tot price Address PUBLISHER 
tisement: Bindere for * The Nation,” in another column. | OF THE “* NATION,” Box 673%, New York Ci ty. 
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‘Lee & Shepard, 


PUBLIS 


SHERS, 


BOSTON. 


BOOKS IN PRESS: 


The Complete Works of Charlies Sum- 
ner. In 10 clegant crown 8vo vols., with a new Por- 
trait, Notes, and Index. Vol. 1 ready in January. 
Sold only by Subscription. 


Alaska and its Resources, Py William H. 
Dall, Director of the Scientific Corps of the late West- 
ern Union Telegraph Expedition. With nearly One 
Hundred elegant Illustrations and an entirely New 
Mar. 


} and very elegant style. 


Patty Cray’s Journey to the Cotton Islands. | 


By Caroline H. Dall. 
vol., $3 75. 


I. From Boston to Baltimore. 


Illustrated. 3 vols. 16mo. Per 


IT. From Baltimore to Washington. 
Ill. Patty at Mount Vernon. 


Nat, the Navigator, A Life of Nathaniel Bow- 


ditch, for Youth. By Mrs, E. D. Cheney. Illustrated. 
$1. 
Patience. A scrics of Solitaire Games for Invalids 


and Youth. Illustrated with Diagrams. $1. 


BIJOU CARDS, to accompany “ Patience,” 25 cents 
per pack. 


PATIENCE and TWO PACKS OF BIJOU CARDS 
in an Elegant Box, $1 50. 


RECENTLY ISSUED. 
THIRD EDITION READY. 


The Sunset Land; or. The Great Pacific Slope. 
By Rev. John Todd, D. D. 1 vol. 16mo, $1 50. 


Mirthfulness and its Exciters; or, Rational 
Laughter and its Promoters. By Rey. B. F. Clark. 1 
vol. 12mo, $1 50. 


New Juveniles. 


Down the Rhine; or. Young America in Ger- 
many. By Oliver Optic. Illustrated. $1 50. 


THE GREAT JUVENILE OF THE SEASON. 


B-O-W-C. 
A Book for Boys. By the author of ** The Dodge Club,” 
ete. Illustrated. $1 50. 


The Cabin on the Prairie. By Rev. C. H. 


Pearson. Illustrated. 16mo, $1 25. 


Planting the Wilderness; or, The Pioneer 
3oys. By James D. McCabe, Jr. Iustrated. 16mo, 


$1 25. 


How Charley Roberts became a Man. 
How Eva Roberts Gained her Education. By Miss L. 
M. Thurston. Illustrated. Per vol., $1 25. 


The Boy Farmers of Elm Island. By Rev. 
Elijah Kellogg. Illustrated. $1 25 


Dotty Dimple’s Fly-away. By Sophie May. 


Illustrated. 75 cents. 
NEW EDITION. 


Alice’s Adventures in Wonderland. 
With 42 Illustrations. Full gilt, $1 50 


LEE & SHEPARD'S Publications are for sale by all 
Booksellers. 


LEE & SHEPARD, Publishers, 
BOSTON. 
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TWO NEW IFT BOOKS 


BY RICHARD AND ELIZABETH STODDARD, AND 
ALICE AND PHCEBE CARY. 


“Remember!” 


‘““REMEMBER!” A Keepsake. Edited by Richard and 
Elizabeth Stoddard. 


sé ” 
From Year to Year. 
“FROM YEAR TO YEAR!” A Token of Remembrance. 
Edited by Alice and Phebe Cary. 
Printed on superfine rose-toned paper. 
eight beautiful illustrations on steel, and bound in a novel 
Cap 8vo, $5. 





BEAUTIFUL NEW BOOKS FOR CHILDREN IN 


Words of One Syllable. 


‘““FROM THE CRIB TO THE CROSS.” A Life of Christ. 
BUNYAN’S PILGRIM’S PROGRESS. 
FROM THE CREATION TO MOSES. 
FROM JOSHUA TO DANIEL. 

Printed in large type. and each book beautifully illus- 
trated with 10 full-page engravings, printed in Oil Colors, 
and elegantly bound in rich cloth, bevelled boards, $1 50. 


LEAViTT, Publisher, 


8 Howard Street. 


HOLIDAY BOOKS. 
MACKAY BROTHERS, 


DEALERS IN 
NEW AND SECOND-HAND 
English and American Books, 
auntie Fulton Street, New York. 
PREPARATORY SCHOOL, 
ITHACA, NEW YORK. 














The only business of this School is to prepare young 


gentlemen for admission to CORNELL UNIVERSITY, of | 


this place. 
WM. KINNE, M.A. 





CHECARAY INSTITUTE, 

1527 and 1529 Spruce Street, Philadelphia, Pa., 
ENGLISH AND FRENCH. FOR YOUNG LADIES AND 
MISSES, 

BOARDING AND Day PUrPlIzs, 


Will reopen on Monday, September 20. French is the 
Language of the Family, and is constantly spoken in the 
Institute. MADAME D'HERVILLY, Principal. 


STAMFORD INSTITUTE FOR BOYS. 
TWENTIETH YEAR. 
Address W. C. WILLCOX A.M., Rector, 
STAMFORD, CONN. 











SHEFFIELD SCIENTIFIC SCHOOL. 


THE SCIENTIFIC DEPARTMENT OF YALE COL- 
LEGE offers to young men advanced Systematic Educa- 
tion in MATHEMATICAL, PHYSICAL, and NATURAL 
SCIENCE, with FRENCH and GERMAN. 

The Annual Report will be sent on application. 


HUDSON RIVER INSTITUTE AND 
CLAVERACK COLLECE. 
Term Ovens Dec. 27 
tev. ALONZO FLACK, A.M., Prrxcrpat, 
Claverack, N. Y. 


E. HOLMES’ BURCLAR 
ALARM TELEGRAPH. 


This one bell, located in the sleep- 
4 2. ing-room, rings upon the opening of 
oo =f each window and door of the house. 
ScoumaeesS An experience of nine years without 
a failure proves that it is perfect, reliable. and satisfactory, 
Thousands who are using it testify to its merits, as will 
be seen by a pamphlet obtained at the Office. The public 
are cautioned against infringement either in using or vend- 
ing; the law will be applied to all such cases. 


E. HOLMES, 7 Murray St., N. Y. 








Each book with | 


| Street, 


Lecture Committees should send for 
Circulars of the American Literary Bureau, 132 Nassay 
New York. Established four years. The largest 
and best list of Lecturers and Readers. Engagements 
made throughout the country. No charge whatever to 


Lecture Committees. 


STEINWAY & SONS, — 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


GRAND, SQUARE, AND UPRIGHT 


PIANO-FORTES, 


Beg to Announce 


A CENERAL REDUCTION 


in their prices, in accordance with the decline in the pre- 
mium on gold, and consequent decreased cost of imported 
articles used in the manufacture of Piano-fortes. In ad- 
dition to their established styles of Piano-fortes, STEIN- 
WAY & SONS, in order to meet a Jong-felt and frequently 
expressed want, by persons of moderate means, teachers, 
schools, etc., have perfected arrangements for the manu- 





| facture of an entirely new style of instrument, termed 





The “School” Piano. 


A thoroughly complete instrument of 7 octaves, precisely 
the same in size, scale, interior mechanism, and workman- 
ship as their highest-priced 7-octave Pianos; the only dif- 
ference being that this new style of instrument is con- 
structed in a perfectly plain yet exceedingly neat exterior 
case. These new instruments will be supplied to those 
who desire to possess a thoroughly first-class ‘* Steinway 
Piano,”’ yet are limited in means, 


At Exceedingly Moderate Prices. 
STEINWAY & SONS 
tion to their new 


PATENT UPRICHT PIANOS, 


with Double Iron Frame, Patent Resonator, Tubular 
Frame Action, and new soft Pedal, which are matchless in 
volume and quality of tone and surpassing facility of 


also desire to call special atten- 


| action, whilst standing longer in tune and being more im- 





pervious to atmospheric influences than any other Piano 
at present manufactured. 

Price Lists and Illustrated Catalogues mailed free on 
application. 


EVERY PIANO IS WARRANTED FOR FIVE YEARS. 


Warerooms, First Floor of Steinway Hall, 


Nos. 109and 111 East Fourteenth St. 
(Bet. Fourth Avenue and Irving Place), New York. 


HANOVER 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
OFFICE, 45 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 


Cash Capital, + - 
Surplus,- - - - = = 


Assets, July 1, 1869, 





$400,000 00 
311,512 12 


$711,512 12 





B. S. WALCOTT, President. 
I. REMSEN LANE, Secretary. 


BINDERS FOR THE “ NATION.” 








The Publisher ot the Nation, considering the so-called 
“Eureka Self-Binder” to be the best yet brought to his 
notice, has made arrangements for supplying it, in cloth, 
to subscribers and others, at $1 25, or, if sent by mail, 
$150. The number of any volume will be stamped upon 
it without charge, to order. 


Address, with price enclosed, 


PUBLISHER OF THE NATION, 
Box 6732, New York City. 


Papers bound in this way really need no other binding 
for nermarent preservation, and present the same appear- 
ance on the shelf as the usual bound volumes. 

*,* A binder will be sent gratis to any person procuring 
a new subscriber to the Nation. 
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BROWN BROTHERS & CO., 
59 Wat STREET, 
{SSUE COMMERCIAL AND TRAVELLERS’ CREDITS 
FOR USE IN 
THIS COUNTRY AND ABROAD. 


DUNCAN, SHERMAN & CO., 
BANKERS, 
CORNER OF PINE AND Nassau STREETS, 


Issue CIRCULAR NOTES AND LETTERS OF CREDIT 
for TRAVELLERS, available in all the PRINCIPAL 
CITIES OF THE WORLD. 
ALSO, 
TELEGRAPHIC TRANSFERS of money made to 
BUROPE or CALIFORNIA, on favorable terms. 


INTEREST ALLOWED ON DEPOSITS. 





S.C. & CG. C. WARD, 


AGENTS FOR 





BARING BROTHERS & COMPANY, 


52 Wall Street, New York. 
28 State Street. Boston. 


ss Insurance Scrip. 
WILLIAM C. CILMAN, 


46 Pine Street, New York, 


BUYS AND SELLS INSURANCE SCRIP. 





CIBSON, BEADLESTON & CO., 

50 EXCHANGE PLACE, 
Buy and sell Gold, Governments and all other Securities. 
Make Collections at all points. 


AtLow INTEREST ON DEPOSITS. 


MUNROE & CO., 
AMERICAN BANKERS, 
7 Rue Scrrsez, Paris. 
JOHN MUNROE & CO., 
8 Watt Street, New York, 


Issue Circular Letters of Credit for Travellers in all parts 
of Europe, etc. Exchange on Paris. 


JAMES W. TUCKER & CO., 
BANKERS, 
3 Rue Scrise, Parts. 
For Exchange and Travellers’ Letters of Credit, apply to 


Messrs. SMITH, RANDOLPH & CO., 
3 Nassau Street, New York. 
Messrs. KIDDER, PEABODY & CO., 

State Street, Boston, 


BOWLES BROS. & CO., 

Pants, 12 rune de la Paix; New York, 19 William Street; 
Boston, 76 State Street, 

Tasne BILLS ON PARIS and the UNION BANK OF LON- 

DON, in sums to suit; also, CIRCULAR LETTERS ON 

CREDIT, available in all the Cities of Europe. 

Letters to their care registered on receipt and delivery. 
AGENTS FoR “ THE NATION” IN FRANCE. 


FURSE BROTHERS & CO., 
BANKERS, MERCHANTS, AND GENERAL AGENTS, 
9 Piazza pi Spacna, Rome. 

Circular Notes and Drafts on London or Paris cashed on 
the most advantageous terms. Works of Art, Luggage, 


and all description of Packages packed and cleared at very 
moderate charges. Wine Agents. 


AGENTS For ‘THE NATION” IN THE PAPAL STATES. 


THE ABINGDON SQUARE 


SAVINCS-BANK. 
23 Abingdon, Square (Eighth Avenue near Twelfth Street). 
Open from 834 A.M. to 4 p.m., and on Saturdays from &34 


cae A.M. to 8 P.M. 
Tnterest, Six per cent. perannum. Money deposited now 


will draw interest from date of deposit. 
THOMAS cone” Prosident. 
Cc ° 
BACAR ta SRSEEN | vice Presiaents 
Fe. W. BROWN, Treasurer, 
. H. DAVIS, Secretary. 


| Correspondents. 














JAY COOKE & CO., 
BANKERS, 
PHILADELPHIA, NEW YORK, AND WASHINGTON. 


Dealers in Government Securities. 
Interest allowed on Deposits. Collections made on all 
points. Stocks and Bonds bought and sold on Commis- 
sion. 


KIDDER, PEABODY &CoO., 
40 State Street, Boston, 
BANKERS. 


Exchange on London, Paris, Amsterdam, Frankfort, 
Berlin, Cologne, Hanover, Hamburg, Bremen, Leipzig, 
Dresden, Munich, Augsburg, Stuttgart, and Montreal. 
Also, Gold, Stocks, Bonds, etc., bought and sold. Letters 
of Credit issued. 





SECURITY FROM LOSS BY ROBBERY, FIRE, OR 
ACCIDENT. 


THE FIDELITY 


Insurance, Trust, and Safe Deposit Co. 
OF PHILADELPHIA, 
In their New Marble Fire-proof Building, 329 and 331 
Chestnut Street. 
CAPITAL, $1,000,000, of which $550,000 is paid. 

Receive for safe keeping, under guarantee, Coupes 
Bonds, Securities. Family Plate, Coin, Deeds, and Val- 
uables of every description. Also rent Safes in their 
Burglar-proof Vaults at $20 to $75 a year, according to 
size. Interest allowed on money deposits. Trusts of 
every kind received and executed. 

N. B. BROWNE, Prest. 

ROBERT PATTERSON, Sec. and Treas. 


WM. H. CRANT, C. E. 
(Late Superintending Engineer of New York Central Park), 
TRINITY BUILDING, 
111 Broadway, New York City. 

Designs furnished for the laying out of Parks, Ceme- 
teries, Suburban and Country Property, Hydraulic Works, 
etc. Surveys, Estimates, Superintendence, or Consulta- 
tion, as may be desired. 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 


JOSEPH M. CAZZAM, 
ATTORNEY AT LAW 
AND 
SOLICITOR IN THE U. 8. COURTS. 


UTICA, N. Y. 


AUDLEY W. GCAZZAM, 
ATTORNEY AT LAW 
AND 
SOLICITOR IN THE U. 8. COURTS. 


NOVELTY IRON WORKS, 
77 and 83 Liserty SrrReeEt, corner Broadway, 


NEW YORK. 





Plain and Ornamental Iron Work for Buildings. 


WILLARD FELT & CO., 
Stationers, Printers, and Blank 


Book Manufacturers, 
IMPORTERS AND DEALERS IN FRENCH AND 
ENGLISH STATIONERY, 

DEPOT OF LAROCHE, JOUBERT, LACROTX & CO.'S 
FANCY AND PLAIN PAPER, 

47 and 49 Liberty Street (opposite Post-office), 
NEW YORK. 


TO THE WORKING CLASS.—We are now prepared to 
furnish all classes with constant employment at home, the 
whole of the time or for the spare moments. Business 
new, light, and profitable. Pcr-ons of either sex easily 
earn from 50 cents to $5 per evening, and a proportional 
sum by devoting their whole time to the business. Boys 
and girls earn nearly as much as men. That a!! who see 
this notice may send their address, and test the business, 
we make this unparalleled offer: To such as are not well 
satisfied, we will send $1 to pay for the trouble of writing. 
Full particulars, a valuable sample, which will do to com- 
mence work on, and a copy of The People’s Literary Com- 
panion—one of the largest and best family newspapers 
published—all sent Soak ae Reader, if you want 
permanent, profitable w address E. C. AL , Au- 
gusta, Maine. 











| of safety as gas. ‘ 
| safest Miuminating Oil ever offered to the Public: and 


TECRRRRRER ARES 





SONSY 
TOILET 
SOAP. 


The SONSY TOILET SOAP is manufactured by aa 
entirely new process, from the choicest and purest ma- 
terials, and will not injure the most sensitive flesh. 

To Artists and Artisans it is invaluable, removing 
dirt, fruit stains, ink, grease, etc. 

It always leaves the skin 


SMOOTH, SOFT, AND PLEASANT. 


It is very healing, and especially recommended for 
CHAPPED HaNpDs oR Face. 

For the NURSERY, no family should be without it. 

It is an excellent shaving soap. 

It will not waste nor crack when left for hours in the 
water. 

It will last nearly twice as long as any other toilet 
soap. 

For sale by all Druggists and first-class Grocers 


Cc. E. GRISWOLD & CO., 


AGENTS, 
38 PARK PLACE, NEW YORK. 
AMERICAN SILKS 


MANUFACTURED BY 


Cheney Brothers, 


HARTFORD AND SOUTH MANCHESTER, CONN 


MACHINE TWIST, 
SEWINC SILK, 
TRAMS AND ORCANZINES, 


FINE ORGANZINES FOR SILK MIXTURE CASSI- 
MERES. 


FOULARDS AND FLORENTINES, 
PONGEE HANDKERCHIEFS, 
SILK WARP POPLINS, 
SILK DRESS GOODS, 
BELT RIBBONS 


SILKS FOR SPECIAL PURPOSES TO ORDER. 


SOLD BY 


A. T. STEWART & CO. 
’ 66 » ALL” 
PRATT’S ASTRAL” OIL. 
Unlike many other Tluminating Oils, the “ Astral’ Oi L 
is perfectly pure and free from all adulterations of any kind 
It emits no offensive smell! while burning, gives a soft and 


brilliant light, and can be used with the same assurance 
Chemists pronounce it the dest and 


Insurance Companies endorse and urge upon Consumers 
the use of the ** Astral’ Oil in preference to any other. It 
is now burned by thousands of families, and in no instance 
has any accident occurred from its use. A lamp filled 
with it, if upset and broken, will not explode. As a safe 
Illuminating Oil, it is especially adapted to family use. 
To prevent adulteration, the * Astral” Oil is packed only 
in the Guaranty Patent Cans, of 1 gatlon and 5 gallons each, 
and each can is sealed in a manner that cannot be coun- 
terfeited. Every package with uncut seal we warrant. For 
sale by Dealers everywhere, and at wholesale and retail 
by the Proprietors. 


Oil House of Charles Pratt, 
108 Fulton Street, New York. 


P. O. Box 3,050. 
Send for Circulars, with Testimonials and Price Lista, 
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STEM-WINDING WALTHAM 

These watches represent the perfection of American in 
justry. As they excel both in principle and finish, they 
will be guaranteed to run closer than any watch of foreign 


mannfacture. An examination of our large assortment is 
respectfully solicited. 


HOWARD & CO., Jewellers and Silversmiths, 
619 Broadway, New York. 


WALTHAM WATCHES. 


RECOMMENDED BY 


RAILWAY ENGINEERS, CONDUCTORS, 
PRESSMEN, 


AND EX- 


The most exacting class of Watch-wearers, as superior to 
ali others for strength, steadiness, accuracy, and durability. 
FOR SALE BY ALL LEADING JEWELLERS. 


“A WINTER IN FLORIDA. 





The thoneands who would know all about FLORIDA 
before going there will find this book just the thing, 
whether they are invalids, tourists, eportamen, or seeking 
a home away from cold winters in a delightful clime. 
Beautifully illustrated. Thousands are reading it with 
delight. Price $125 by mail. Can be had at the book- 


stores. 
WOOD & HOLBROOK, 
15 Laight Street, New York. 


The Americar House, Boston, has large 
and airy family rooms, quiet and retired, although in the 
centre of business aud places of amusement. This House 
has no superior in New England. 


The Suburban HomeSeohool, first-class, New 
Haven, Conn. Rev. Dr. SHEARS, Rector. See Circulars. 


Mee USE THE STANDARD. 
TORREY’S PATENT 
WEATHER STRIPS, 


REMOVED TO 
li BARCLAY STREET, NEW YORK, 
Near Broadway. 





THE METALLIC 
WEATHER STRIP CO., 


234 BROADWAY 
(Block above the Astor House). 


These invaluable Strips totally exclude dust and cold 
from windows and doors. Send for circular. 


‘Roebuck’s Weather-strips, 


ROEBUCK BROS, 388 FULTON STREET, N. Y. 


sels 


: Pp 3 AX PHILADEY PHI: 
ral 4004 83 MARKET S© 
FAW Sons cero, 
MARVIN & CO.’S 
ALUM AND DRY PLASTER 
FIRE AND BURGLAR 


AF E 


Are the most desirable for quality, finish, and price. 


265 Broadway, New York. 
Principal Warehouses: | 73 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 
108 Bank St., Clevelane, O. 


Please send for a Circular. 














INTERESTING TO LADIES. 





I have had in constant use in my family, for the past fen 
years, a Grover & Baker Sewing-machine, and have made 
on it the clothing of my children, besides doing the general 
sewing of a househoid. Its simplicity and durability, and 
the beautiful, strong, elastic stitch, which never breaks in 
washing, and stands until the material itself is worn out, 
besides the large range of ornamental embroidery, place it 
far ahead of any other machine for general household 
work.—Mrs. J. Wade, 269 Ontario Street, Chicago. 





MANTEL ORNAMENTS, 
DECORATED DINNER SETS, 


AND 
RICH FANCY GOODS. 


The largest assortment and the richest ever offered—at 
low prices. 


OVINCTON BROTHERS, 
China and Glass Importers, 
236, 238 AND &40 FULTON STREET, BROOKLYN. 


HORSFORD’S 
Bread Preparation. 


Made under supervision ot Professor E. N. HORSFORD, 
of Harvard Un ri 

For raising BREAD, BISCUIT, MUFFINS, CAKES, etc. 

The only * Baking Powder”’ which restores to fine Flour 
the PHosPHATES. 

Used and approved by the great Chemist, Liebig; Dr. 
Horace Green; Dr. Fordyce Barker, of New York; f. 
R. Ogden Doremus; 8. H. Wales, editor Scientific Ameri- 
can ; Orange Judd, editor American Agriculturist ; Prof. 
Samuel Jackson, University of Pennsylvania ; Prof. C. 8. 
Gaunt, Philadelphia University of Medicine and Surgery ; 
and others, whose names a in our Circular. 

Liebig’s and Horsford’s ys on Bread-making sent 


WILSON, LOCKWOOD, EVERETT & CO., 
General AGENTS, 2i Fulton Street, New York. 


Royal Baking Powder. 


A reliable article for making Bread, 
Biscuits, all kinds of Cakes, etc. 
Cheapest and Best. Crocers sei! it. 
Manufactured only by 


ROYAL BAKING POWDER CO., 


60 Vesry Street, New York. 


Holiday Presents. 
C. A. STEVENS & CO., 


40 East Fourteenth Street, Union Square, 
New Yor, : 
Are offering a choice selection of Diamonds, Pearls, 
Sapphires, and other Geme, mounted in the most artistic 
manner. Also, Fine Jewelry of every variety. Watches 
from the best American and European manufacturers. 

Silver and Plated Ware; a choice selection constantly 
on hand. 

Particular attention given to the Resetting of Diamonds 
and the Manufacture of Silverware for Testimonials and 
Weddings, from Original Designs. 

A 8s for the sale of the Improved Lever Watch and 
for @& United States Watch Co. of Marion, N. J. 

§ 2 _ for Circular. 
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AT THE 


ELYSIAN BED 


AND 


PARLOR AND BEDROOM SUITES 
At Reduced Prices. 


TURKISH FURNITURE, FOOT BENCHES, FANCY 
CHAIRS, LOUNGES, ETC. 


56 EAST THIRTEENTH STREET, 


BETWEEN BROADWAY AND UNIVERSITY PLACE. 


Sypniture COMPANY’S, 
g 
a) 





“*The Nation’ bound gratis. See adver- 
tisement: Binders for “ “"he Nation,” in another colamn 





TIFFANY & CO. 


ARE OPENING DAILY THEIR 


IMPORTATIONS 


FOR THE HOLIDAYS. 


ENGLISH JEWELRY, 


ORIENTAL ONYX AND PRECIOUS STONES, 
DELICATE GOLD TRACERY ON ENAMEL, 
ENTIRELY NEW AND VERY BRILLIANT. 


FANCY ARTICLES IN SILVER 


SUITABLE FOR PRESENTS. 


A VARIETY OF FANCY ARTICLES IN SILVER, 
WITH THEIR NEW STYLE OF FINISH, AND 
WITH PARCEL GILDING. 


CLOCKS AND MANTEL SETS, 


NEW STYLES. 
BRONZE, BRONZE-GILT, AND PORPHYRY 


OF THE STYLE OF THE SEVENTEENTH CENTURY, 
FINE BRASS, HIGHLY POLISHED—STYLE OF LOUIS 
XIV.—GRAY MARBLE, ORNAMENTED WITH 
CLOISONNE ENAMEL; 

MARBLE AND ANTIQUE GREEN BRONZE 
SEVERAL LARGE, FINE SETS; 

GILT AND CRYSTAL REGULATOR CLOCKS 


ENTIRELY NEW ARTICLES OF 


FINE GILT GOODS, 


Inlaid with Stone and Enamel. 


Photograph Cases and Frames, 
SOMETHING NEW. 


CHOICE LONDON AND VIENNA 


POCKET-BOOKS. 
MEMORANDUM TABLETS, LETTER-CASES, 
AND 


NOVELTIES IN LEATHER. 


550 and 552 Broadway. 


BASE-BURNINCG 
WARM-AIR FURNACES. 


BASE-BURNING 


PARLOR STOVES. 

BASE-BURNINCG 
COOKING STOVES. 

All the Great 


ORIENTALS. 


PERRY & CO., Manufacturers, 
250 Water Street, New York City. 
Send for Descriptive Catalogue. 


- COLGATE & CO’S 
FRAGRANT TOILET SOAPS 


A variety of kinds of superior excel- 
lence for sale by first-class druggists 
and family grocers, and by all dealers 
in fancy articles. 

















Tue Nation Press, 27 Rosz Sraesr, New York. 











